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WHO’S WHO 


COLONEL CONRAD H. LANzaA, of the U. S. Field 
Artillery, was formerly an instructor in strategy 
at the Army Staff College. His long and honorable 
military career includes service in the Philippine 
Insurrection, the Mexican Border Patrol and the 
first World War. He is a skilled linguist, a keen 
student of affairs and his historical and military 
writings and analyses of current affairs have been 
widely published. In this article, Colonel Lanza 
asks some pointed and important questions about 
the demand for a second front. He proposes a rea- 
sonable difficulty about Russia, which has been 
almost completely ignored. . . . E. F. CARNAHAN is 
the pen-name of a gifted writer who was long a 
resident in Rome. The latest reports from the latest 
arrivals from the Eternal City present a grim pic- 
ture. ... ORLANDO A. BATTISTA, a research chemist, 
analyzes the psychology of non-Catholic inquirers 
and shows how some Catholics miss a great oppor- 
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COMMENT 











AS the Nazi armies pour into the Caucasus and 
drive further and further across the Don, anxiety 
mounts and the summer’s crisis draws ever nearer. 
Sober reflection has quieted much of the clamor 
for a second front in Great Britain in the United 
States. Everyone wants the second front, but no 
sane person wants a mere gamble. Conditions for a 
successful invasion of the European Continent are 
made plainer and plainer. There are rocks to be 
cleared before that harbor can be attained. The 
immediate, urgent problem is that of hurrying sup- 
plies to the beleaguered Russians, in any way pos- 
sible, at any cost. At such a moment it may seem 
unkind to raise the question as to the mistakes that 
have already occurred in the defense of Russia, and 
to query the motives that have led to these mis- 
takes. Were the matter merely academic, now 
would be no time to discuss it. But it is not merely 
academic. The questions mooted by Col. Conrad H. 
Lanza in his article in this issue are desperately 
vital. We need to know now, and know with cer- 
tainty, which considerations are being placed first 
by Russia, and imposed upon us who are collabo- 
rating with her: the defense of her people, or the 
maintenance, come what may, of the orthodox 
Party line? For it is only the maintenance of that 
Party line which could offer a conceivable motive 
for refusing entry into Russia of troops to fight 
side by side with Soviet soldiers in the common 
cause of freedom. It is to Russia’s own interest that 
the truth be known now, and save her people from 
the fury that would visit them in later events were 
it discovered too late. 


BIGGEST tax bill in the nation’s history continues 
to hold full attention of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee whither it progressed from the House on 
July 20. The Committee is now hearing witnesses 
preparatory to making its own recommendations. 
Some of the still open issues follow. What rate on 
excess profits will leave intact the profit-efficiency 
drive in war industry (the House said ninety per 
cent) and how high can we go in normal corporate 
taxes and still maintain debt reduction according 
to one of the President’s anti-inflation points 
(House: forty-five per cent, normal and surtax)? 
A general sales tax is opposed by Secretary Mor- 
genthau, but others favor it. How much percentage 
depletion should be written off by mines and oil 
wells before taxable income begins? Mr. Morgen- 
thau has urged strongly that these “write-offs” be 
decreased. Is the withholding tax practicable? This 
is an advance collection of taxes on wages, bond 
interest and dividends, partially anticipating next 
year’s burdens. It is said by some to be too full of 
bookkeeping. Does the income-tax base rest square- 
ly and fairly on present income distribution, and 
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as part of an anti-inflationary measure is’ it suf- 
ficient to cut down that increasing purchasing 
power which reaches out for a now dwindling pile 
of consumers’ goods? To date the Senate Commit- 
tee has voted against two proposals. First, income 
from outstanding issues of State and municipal 
securities will continue to be tax exempt (about 
future issues, no decision). Second, husband-wife 
incomes will continue to be taxed separately even 
in those eight States allowing both parties to share 
the one income equally and submit individual re- 
turns (community property). Mandatory joint re- 
turns are directed against both cases. With all the 
problems they face, Senators are also conscious of 
that fundamental focus of all “crisis” tax bills: 
how much should we pay now in view of uncer- 
tain exchange-values in the future? 


ALL this talk about waging war against the whole 
German people, about the Russians fighting with 
hatred in their hearts, received a nice deflating at 
the hands of Otto D. Tolischus, New York Times 
correspondent recently released from a Tokyo jail. 
Writing in the Times for July 29, he gives a vivid 
picture of how Japan was plunged into war by “a 
virtual revolt of military extremists and Nazified 
ultranationalist organizations.” These groups had 
swept away civilian control and the war came as a 
shock and a surprise to the whole nation. Imme- 
diately following the outbreak of war, the jails 
were filled as never before in their history with 
Japanese “intellectuals and liberals.” It’s the old 
story—the people of no nation want war; ruled and 
regimented by rabid cliques, they must fight when 
war is forced on them. Germans and Japanese peo- 
ple are not fiends, though they may be duped by a 
fiendish philosophy. But if a just and lasting peace 
is to be established, it must be with a German and 
Japanese people who will feel that they can assem- 
ble at the peace-table as friends, once the guns are 
silent. War is hellish, no doubt, and a soldier’s busi- 
ness is to kill, but it is not maudlin or romantic or 
sentimental to maintain that the Christian soldier’s 
business is to kill with love. 


RESISTANCE that is firm and unyielding against 
Nazism and its would-be French collaborators is 
being spurred in France by the force of religion, 
particularly by Catholics. So writes Jacques Ro- 
chelle, in the New York Times for July 20. Review- 
ing quite comprehensively the whole scene, he finds 
the clergy and Hierarchy willing to aid Vichy and 
Marshal Pétain in saving and rebuilding France, 
but wary of steps that seem to tend toward estab- 
lishing Hitler’s New Order. He lauds the outspoken 
leadership of many such figures as Archbishop 




















Saliége of Toulouse, the growth and influence of 
the Catholic youth groups, the fearlessness of the 
Catholic press. No man who realizes his relation- 
ship to Almighty God will tolerate a tyrant or a 
tyrannical philosophy. Religion is helping to save 
France; it must help us win the war and save the 
world. 


STAINED-GLASS windows in the medieval cathe- 
drals used to be called the Biblia pauwperum, the 
Bibles of the poor. Now, our stream-lined age gives 
us another kind—picture stories from the Bible in 
the format of the omnipresent comic magazine. 
And, of all things, the new venture has been 
launched by the man who “discovered” and popu- 
larized Superman! A preliminary survey showed 
that the children liked these stories and the general 
idea of familiarizing people with the Best Best 
Seller is certainly a good one. However, though the 
prospectus states that the editor has consulted with 
“leading Protestant, Catholic and Jewish educa- 
tional authorities,” we notice no Catholic name in 
the Advisory Committee. We think it well to call 
this to the attention of Catholic parents; good as 
the intentions behind the scheme may be, comic 
supplement Bible stories are no adequate substitute 
for the religious atmosphere of a Catholic school 
or Catholic home, where Our Lord and Our Lady 
are true Master and Mistress. 


MUCH is being said about James C. Petrillo, presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Musicians. Mr. 
Petrillo has set July 31 as the last day on which 
any union member may make phonograph rec- 
ords, transcriptions and other musical recordings. 
Already two of the major networks, National 
(Red) and Mutual, have felt his power through 
having to cancel remote pick-ups of dance bands. 
The musicians did broadcast at the central station 
however, for the union’s particular grievances are 
with outlying stations such as KTSP (St. Paul- 
Minneapolis), KFRC (San Francisco), WARM 
(Scranton). A compromise settlement has been 
reached with KSTP, however, and pick-ups were 
resumed during the night of July 30. This latest 
attempt to win more jobs for professional musi- 
cians is pressing forward in many quarters but 
always against two sources of acute competition: 
free “live’”’ and most any kind of “canned’’ music. 
The Attorney General’s office, as well as FCC and 
OWI are watching keenly. There is ample evidence 
of the need of protection for musicians against 
practices which will interfere with their profes- 
sion. On the other hand, there is serious question 
as to how far they desire the type of protector 
which Mr. Petrillo represents. 


COMMANDER Gene Tunney, U.S.N.R., in the 
Reader’s Digest for August, says that venereal dis- 
ease is the most formidable foe of our armed 
forces. It was this skulking guerilla which mowed 
down more casualties in the first A.E.F. than San 


Mihiel, the Argonne and all other battles combined. 
Though the authorities laid down stringent regula- 
tions in an effort to forfend our present forces 
from the same fate, the old enemy is still stalking 
our servicemen. Commander Tunney does well to 
state flatly that “sexual continence is the strongest 
weapon yet devised to combat venereal infection.” 
That strikes at the root of the matter and makes 
prophylaxis not merely a preventative of suffering 
after sin; but a preventative of the sin itself. Of 
course continence like that must be based on reli- 
gion and morality. A lonely man, living an inhibited 
life, cannot be expected to retain his balance in a 
tumult of temptation merely because of the “pawky 
maxims” of expediency or materialistic caution. 
Take God and prayer out of the equation of mili- 
tary life and we shall be forced to the fatalistic 
conclusion which the authorities already seemed to 
have reached; namely, that sexual aberrations are 
inseparable consequences of naval and military life. 
Until we put God and religion and prayer back into 
the life of our nation, military and civilian, we 
must look for moral chaos as an inevitable result. 


GENERATIONS that are publicity-wise may be- 
come equally publicity-wary. Newsweek recently 
carried a note on the growth of “puff sheets” in 
Washington, which trade on the newcomer’s hopes 
for a little extra notice. The “customer” is inter- 
viewed, or without an interview, a neat little edi- 
torial telling of his virtues is read to him on the 
telephone. He is asked to buy a set of copies for 
distribution, at thirty-five to fifty cents apiece, of 
the American Business Monthly or some such title, 
where his story appears. The sheet proves to be a 
mere racket. One Catholic newspaperman, a couple 
of years ago, was billed for a set of such copies that 
were not delivered at the time specified. The 
amount was small, but from a spirit of indepen- 
dence he refused to pay and amusedly subjected 
himself to the most elaborate system of dunning 
that ingenuity could contrive. Form letters pur- 
sued him, quoting the Bible, the Constitution, 
Epictetus and Freud. Abusive appeals came over 
the phone, bitter complaints that a journalist could 
be so unfeeling. Some nudges from the D.A.’s office 
finally put a stop to the business. Advice to Wash- 
ington-bound celebrities: chart your course in ad- 
vance. If you look for this particular type of fun, 
be ready to pay the price. 


INDEPENDENT labor unions received a boost on 
July 26. Donald F. Cameron of Milwaukee, as tem- 
porary secretary of a conference among the “in- 
dependents,” included this in his statement: “The 
purpose .. . is to give independent unions the nu- 
merical strength necessary to take their rightful 
place in the organized labor movement... .” Not 
much is known yet of the “International Labor 
Federation,” but the news of its launching did re- 
call Sam Gompers’ statement that trade unionism’s 
best progress is made by movements from within 
labor’s own ranks. 
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UNDER the Social Action Department of the 
N.C.W.C. will begin at Washington, on August 24, 
the Inter-American Seminar on Social Studies. An- 
nounced a month ago by the Most Rev. Edward 
Mooney, Archbishop of Detroit and Chairman of 
the N.C.W.C. Executive Board, the Seminar bids 
fair to be memorable indeed. Prominent Latin 
American leaders in the Catholic social movement 
who will take part in the seminar include the Most 
Rev. Miguel Dario Miranda, Bishop of Tulancingo, 
Mexico and the Most Rev. Miguel de Andrea of 
Buenos Aires as well as the Rectors of the Catho- 
lic Universities at Bogota and Medellin, Colombia. 
At least eight Latin-American countries will be 
represented. There will be a one week program in 
Washington to discuss the present crisis in its 
bearing on the Western Hemisphere and the im- 
portance of introducing Catholic thought into na- 
tional attitudes. Sessions of the seminar in other 
cities will bring the total length of the talks to 
three weeks. 


LAST week, on Tisha B’av, traditional day of 
mourning among the Jews, messages flowed into 
the Synagog Council of America, the core of 
American Judaism, from the religious leaders of 
the country. There were words of condolence and 
comfort for the suffering Jews; stern condemna- 
tions of their Nazi persecutors. Said Most Rev. 
Edwin V. O’Hara, Bishop of Kansas City: 
Our profound sympathy goes out to the Jewish 
people for the terrible slaughter of so many thou- 
sands of their race by the savagery of the Nazis. 
The blood of the innocent victims cries out to our 
Father in Heaven against the perpetrators of these 
outrages against human brotherhood... . May all 
who profess the Christian faith especially under- 
stand the declaration of Pope Pius XI that “all 
Christians are spiritually Semites.” 
The Most Rev. Robert E. Lucey, Archbishop of 
San Antonio, called this persecution the worst that 
the world has seen since imperial Rome tried to 
stamp out primitive Christianity. 


SOUND and significant was the decision whereby 
the Washington State Supreme Court reversed the 
ruling of the King County Juvenile Court, in the 
case of Patricia Hudson, age 11. The child was 
born with an enlarged left arm; and when her 
mother refused to permit a dangerous operation, 
which the physicians advised, the Juvenile Court 
intervened to make the medical advice mandatory. 
The Supreme Court in negativing this decision held 
that the Juvenile Court had invaded Mrs. Hudson’s 
“sacred” and “constitutional” right. It is the pre- 
cinct of the parents to decide what is best for their 
own children; and parents forfeit that right only 
when they have shown themselves definitely and 
notoriously neglectful or morally incompetent. 


ARMY School for Chaplains at Fort Benjamin 
Harrison, Indiana, will be transferred to Harvard 
University when the present class shall have fin- 
ished its course. The Fifth Session, therefore, 
scheduled to begin August 10, will take place at 
Harvard, where the Chaplain-students will be quar- 
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tered on the campus. Purpose of the school is to 
familiarize Chaplains with Army procedure and to 
initiate them into such subjects as administration, 
military law, topography and staff regulations. Line 
officers and officers of the different branches of 
service make up the faculty of the school, under 
Commandant William D. Cleary, a Chaplain with 
Colonel’s rank. 


MILITARY etiquette designates “Chaplain” as the 
correct mode of address to a priest, minister or 
rabbi in the armed forces. This is the decision of 
the General Commission on Army and Navy Chap- 
lains, as reported by Religious News Service. Un- 
Officially the titles “Father,” “Padre” or “Rabbi” 
may be employed; but “Reverend” is definitely 
considered bad usage. 


RESOLUTIONS adopted by the Canadian National 
Council of the Catholic Women’s League, meeting 
at Montreal, sharply condemn radio programs 
which “put illicit love in the limelight and present, 
in very subtle form, pagan philosophies.”’ The Coun- 
cil likewise registered its disapproval of the induc- 
tion of ‘adolescent boys and girls into industry” as 
an emergency war measure. To the Dominion War 
Prices and Trade Board at Ottawa, the C.W.L. sent 
a strong protest against a decision of the Board 
granting priorities to manufacturers of contracep- 
tive devices. Commenting on the action of the 
C.W.L., Father Hector Daly pointed out some ob- 
vious contradictions in the Government’s position. 
As a war necessity, non-essential industries “may 
be closed down.” But the manufacture of birth- 
control devices is considered an essential industry. 
Father Daly indicts the mentality which would 
legally encourage divorce, birth control and the 
absorption of women into industry. 


FATHER Francis J. Lane, chaplain at Elmira Re- 
formatory and president of the National Associa- 
tion of Prison Chaplains, has proposed that 100,000 
able-bodied first offenders, now serving sentences 
in our prisons, be made available for military ser- 
vice or war work. These men are proving their 
patriotism by buying war bonds with their com- 
pensation money and by donating blood to the Red 
Cross. Hence Father Lane argues: 


Are these men to be kept confined because of the 
one mistake in their lives? We say one, because a 
large percentage of them are first offenders. They 
are young, strong, eager, intelligent and determined. 


Already disciplined and regimented, these men 
would make good soldiers, good employes; but the 
real barrier against them seems to be the Ameri- 
can prejudice toward men with criminal records. 


APPARENTLY originating among “diplomatic 
circles” in Vichy and transmitted thence by secular 
press dispatches, a false rumor that the Holy 
Father would issue an Encyclical on Peace in mid- 
August had gained wide publicity. On July 21, ac- 
cording to the N.C.W.C. News Service, an emphatic 
denial that His Holiness entertained any such plan 
emanated from Vatican City. 

















THE NATION AT WAR 


THE destroyer Champlin, the cruiser Baltimore, 
the aircraft carrier Essex were launched. . . . United 
States submarines operating in Far Eastern waters 
sank a Japanese destroyer, a tanker, three cargo 
ships and severely damaged another cargo vessel, 
the Navy Department announced. . . . Enemy sub- 
marines sank three Allied ships in the Caribbean 
and off the Atlantic Coast, bringing to 399 the 
unofficial toll of ships sunk in Western Atlantic 
waters since Pearl Harbor. Two small fishing boats 
were also sent to the bottom by U-boats, one off 
Florida, the other in Canadian waters. A British 
ship was sunk near the Azores. . . . British Air 
Marshal Sir Arthur T. Harris announced that the 
first squadrons of the United States Army Air 
Forces, “forerunners of a whole air fleet,” have 
just arrived in Britain. . . . Seven American Air 
Force pilots participated in a RAF sweep over 
Northern France. One American pilot did not re- 
turn. .. . The Navy Department reported the uni- 
fication of all American forces in the Aleutian 
Islands area under a naval officer. . . . The presence 
of United States troops in West Africa was dis- 
closed by the British Resident Minister in Accra, 
Gold Coast. ... American Army Air Forces carried 
out nine operations against Tobruk, Bengazi in 
Libya and against Crete. Over Bengazi, the Ameri- 
can flyers shot down an Italian fighter plane, scored 
a direct hit on an enemy ship in the harbor, left it 
in flames. Several other Axis vessels were set afire. 
... Large fires were started at Tobruk, and heavy 
damage inflicted on enemy installations there. . . . 
Several direct hits were scored on Axis ships in 
Suda Bay, Crete. .. . In China, United States Army 
fighters routed forty-six of fifty Japanese bombers 
marshalled for a raid on Chungking. The four Nip- 
ponese planes which got through were unable to 
hit the Chinese capital, dropped their bombs out- 
side the city. . . . In the Southwest Pacific, General 
MacArthur’s air forces staged aerial assaults on 
Awala, Bougainville, Buka Passage, Timor, New 
Guinea. In the Gona-Buna area of New Guinea, the 
Allied pilots planted a direct hit on a Japanese de- 
stroyer, shot down an enemy fighter, set a trans- 
port on fire. Two Allied aircraft were reported 


missing. . . . In a sky battle near Lae, New Guinea, 
Flying Fortresses downed three of fifteen Japanese 
Zeros. . . . In a raid on Timor, the Allied airmen 


hammered the Kupang airdrome. . .. On the ground, 
Japanese troops attempting a drive from Gona, 
New Guinea in the direction of Port Moresby were 
thrown back near Kokoda by Allied patrols. .. . 
Near Salamaua, New Guinea, enemy patrols were 
repulsed, sixty of the Japanese being killed. .. . 
The Mikado’s forces sent forty-nine planes against 
Port Darwin, Australia. Allied interceptors shot 
down nine of these, broke up the enemy formation, 
with the loss of one Allied plane. . . . Off the north- 
east coast of New Guinea, MacArthur airmen 
achieved six hits on a Nipponese transport... . 
Eight Japanese planes were destroyed in China by 
United States flyers. .. . Four more American air 
generals arrived in England. JOHN A. TOOMEY 


WASHINGTON FRONT 


WHAT will we do after the war? Strange as it 
may seem, Washington is nearly as much occupied 
with that question as it is with winning the war. 
It is almost impossible to get around the city with- 
out stepping on some individual or group passion- 
ately debating that question. Not all of these heavy 
thinkers, however, have the same starting point in 
their speculations. They do agree on one thing, of 
course; all of them assume that we will win the 
war. But after that, they fall generally into two 
categories: there are the idealists, who are plan- 
ning an ideal post-war world; and there are those 
whom one could, I suppose, call the realists. 
Vice-President Wallace’s Board of Economic 
Warfare (BEW) has the after-the-war problem on 
its mind as well as the war itself. The National 
Resources Planning Board, naturally, is principal- 
ly occupied with that problem. There is also an 
unofficial and nameless committee of men from 
various Departments who meet to draw up specifi- 
cations for the peace treaty, when and if. Repre- 
sentative Jerry Voorhis, of California, has a bill 
before Congress to have that body set up right now 
a standing advisory board to consider post-war 
problems. An appeal, signed by some 600 people 
around the country, was recently sent out to create 
a public opinion for the bill. If this bill passes, Con- 
gress will have an important part in the subse- 
quent proceedings, though it is the intention to 
call in advisers, including the religious groups. 
There are, however, many other more or less 
private undertakings, which it would be prema- 
ture at this time to mention by name. They all 
agree on certain assumptions. For one thing, they 
insist that we must not go into this peace as un- 
prepared as we were for the last one. They also 
agree that, both in the world and the local scenes, 
there must be some kind of collective action. In 
the international field, they want a world organi- 
zation through which nations can cooperate in- 
stead of compete. In the domestic field, they look 
to something of the same. The recent meeting of 
the President with representatives from the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, the CIO and 
the AFL was looked on as a happy augury. If that 
cooperation continues, the farmers will be included. 
This is a happy augury for another reason: it 
gives Catholics an objective for which they can 
work quite in accord with the teaching of the En- 
cyclicals. With cooperation in the air, instead of 
class struggle, we can breathe more freely. For 
that reason, also, there is a growing demand that 
committees of cooperation be set up immediately, 
through which all the varied interests, spiritual 
and material, of the country can be consulted on 
the conduct of the war now, and peace hereafter. 
I find that I have left myself little space to men- 
tion the others who are looking forward to the 
peace: the realists. Perhaps the less said about 
them the better. They are the gentlemen who have 
wormed into many agencies in order to direct our 
war effort in such a way as to have themselves 
sitting pretty afterward. WILFRID PARSONS 
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NO NEED OF RISKY SECOND FRONT 
IF ALLIES COULD ENTER RUSSIA 


CONRAD H. LANZA . 











AGITATION for opening a second front in Europe 
against the Axis Powers has existed for over a 
year. In AMERICA (May 23, 1942), several plans 
for doing so, each proposed by a prominent states- 
man or writer, but all different, were discussed. 
Those writers did, however, agree that the matter 
was so urgent that immediate action was impera- 
tive. Both the American and British Governments 
have announced that they have approved the idea 
of opening a second front, but at a proper time and 
place which for the present, and for very good rea- 
sons, is a state secret. It was further announced 
at the beginning of June that an understanding 
with Russia had been reached on a second front. 

To date there has been no second front, and 
popular agitation is arising for an explanation as 
to why all this delay. For from Russia comes word 
that that country is in dire straits and cannot alone 
bear the weight of a mighty Axis offensive. 

An explanation is necessary. Russia is in a bad 
way. She has no inexhaustible reserves of men. 
One-third of her population was lost to the Axis 
in last year’s campaign, and at present the Axis 
Powers outnumber the free Russians roughly by 
about three to two. Russia last year lost about 
sixty per cent of her food-producing territory, and 
is daily losing the best of what remained to her. She 
never had much surplus food. How she is going to 
feed her millions of people during this coming 
winter is a problem not yet solved. It is a serious 
and tragic problem. Russia also lost last year to 
the Axis about seventy per cent of her industrial 
production and has since been dependent on her 
Allies for munitions. 

The current Axis offensive has cut off the line 
of supply maintained by the United States and 
Great Britain via the Persian Gulf, except as to 
Caucasia, still within the Russian lines. The only 
other route across the Arctic Ocean to north Rus- 
sian ports is infested during the summer with 
hostile submarines and planes and a much too 
small proportion of the goods shipped arrives. 

It seems amply demonstrated that Russia, out- 
numbered by her powerful enemy, with insufficient 
food in sight, with inability to manufacture the 
munitions needed for her defense and with the 
routes of supply from her Allies partly cut, is in 
a bad way. It has seemed reasonable to our people 
and to the British that the Russians had a right 
to demand a second front and that there was an 
obligation to organize one. Why was it not done? 
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The best method to have saved Russia would 
have been to have sent troops to her own coun- 
try. The sea route to the Persian Gulf, while long, 
has always been open and is still open. Losses on 
this route from submarines have been small. The 
route through the Arctic to north Russia functioned 
quite well during the dark winter days when it 
is night for weeks. At this season of the year, con- 
tinuous daylight exists, and losses have been severe. 
However, losses in times of war must, of course, 
be expected. 

It seems clear that, for more than a year, troops 
could have been sent to Russia to help her resist 
her strong adversary. During this long period a 
very large number of troops might have been pro- 
vided. In 1917 and 1918, we sent our troops direct- 
ly to France, to aid our Allies where they were 
then fighting. Their arrival and intervention with- 
in a year and a half decided the war in our favor. 
Nobody then suggested a second front. All the 
Allies worked together, under a single commander, 
on a single front, and they won. Why is it neces- 
sary to revert to a second front in this war? 

When the present Russo-German war started 
in June, 1941, the British did rush aviation units 
to Moscow to help their new Ally and prepared 
to send more air forces, and tank troops, and ex- 
perienced generals and staffs. Did the British carry 
out their intention? They did not. Russia accepted 
the planes and the tanks, but she would not have 
British soldiers. Those that had arrived, supposing 
they would be welcomed, quickly came back home. 

Russia admits within her borders very few out- 
siders. Not even the American truck drivers who 
bring Lease-Lend goods from the Iran rail-head 
to the Russian occupied zone get in. The American 
trucks and their contents do, but the trucks are 
driven over the Caucasian mountains by Russian 
chauffeurs to their own railroads. A few Allied 
diplomats and high officials are admitted to Russia. 
They are carefully supervised and are rarely al- 
lowed to go near the front. 

Although the sending of British and American 
troops to Russia would have been the quickest and 
surest way to send military aid to that country, 
the British Government has not publicly indicated 
any desire to do so since its initial abortive attempt. 
And the American and Russian Governments have 
at no time publicly mentioned the subject. 

Stalin has made several speeches asking outright 
for military aid. He has always insisted that it be 














on a second front. His ambassadors, Maisky in Lon- 
don, and Litvinov at Washington have ably pre- 
sented these demands. None of these gentlemen 
have mentioned sending troops to Russia; never 
have they invited British or Americans to come 
to their country. Never have they explained why 
they would not be welcomed. Always have they 
asked that we fight to save them and, of course, 
ourselves, but that we do our fighting elsewhere. 

The British and American Governments have 
been and are doing all that they have been per- 
mitted to do to aid Russia by furnishing muni- 
tions, and now food. They have not been able to 
do more, against what is clearly a Russian objec- 
tion to having American and British troops in her 
territory. Has ever an Ally acted that way before? 

It may well be that Russia’s refusal to per- 
mit Allied troops to enter within her borders is 
due to fear that they might be used later to over- 
throw their Communist form of government, as 
they attempted to do in 1919; or perhaps Russia 
fears that its own people might learn from asso- 
ciation with Americans and Britons that their wide- 
ly advertised workers’ paradise and freedom, pro- 
fessed to exist in Russia alone, does not in fact 
compare favorably with the standards of western 
nations, but rather that the reverse is the case; 
or the Russians may feel that the presence within 
‘ the country of large numbers of foreigners, hereto- 
fore represented to the Russians as suffering from 
the opium of religion, might produce a demand for 
religious liberty within Russia. One may conjecture 
other reasons. But it seems the Russian Govern- 
ment has a deep, strong aversion against having 
foreign troops on her soil. 

Now this refusal of Russia to allow our troops 
to enter her country makes it extraordinarily dif- 
ficult to help her by direct military intervention. 
To establish a second front by landing on the Euro- 
pean coast, which is strongly defended, is not a 
promising proposition. 

The Axis has in Germany, Italy and their asso- 
ciated vassal states a total population of around 
180,000,000 people. These could furnish an army 
of around 10,000,000, and these could be equipped 
and supplied by the great industrial establishments 
in Germany and other countries, probably shortly 
to be supplemented by the rehabilitation of the 
captured mineral and industrial regions in the 
Ukraine. Best information is that the Axis prob- 
ably has an armed force of some 9,000,000, of which 
4,000,000 may be in Russia; 250,000 in North Afri- 
ca; 750,000 guarding the Atlantic coast from Nor- 
way, inclusive, to the Spanish border; 250,000 in 
the Balkans. This leaves about 3,750,000 men un- 
accounted for, and presumably in reserve and avail- 
able to meet a second front. 

To start a second front would require a sea ex- 
pedition. There would be a wide choice as to what 
part of Europe it should go to. Wherever this might 
be, it is doubtful whether enough shipping could 
be assembled to move more than 200,000 men at 
a time. More probably, it would be less than this 
number. Were they to debark in Murmansk, or in 
the Persian Gulf, where there are port facilities 


for discharging cargoes from shops, the operation 
would present no great difficulties. It would be an- 
other matter to unload ships in the open sea and 
transfer their cargoes with heavy tanks, guns and 
other implements of war to beaches which are 
almost sure to be defended by a capable enemy. 

Assuming that the destination of an expedition- 
ary force could be kept secret from the enemy, 
which in itself is doubtful, only a part of the 750,- 
000 Axis troops watching the coast of Europe would 
be immediately available to oppose a landing. But 
air forces could arrive within a few hours, and the 
Axis air force is formidable, and would make it 
very difficult to debark all the many things troops 
ashore would need. 

The over three million Axis reserves are un- 
doubtedly distributed in various places. Some would 
arrive soon and others would follow quickly. The 
possibility of an expeditionary force—of the maxi- 
mum size our shipping permits—being able to make 
headway against such a strong defensive army, 
is very questionable. This will explain why there 
has been hesitation about opening a second front. 
It would have been opened long ago, had there been 
any reasonable chance of its succeeding. 

Instead of a second front, had troops been sent 
to Russia, commencing in June, 1941, as the Brit- 
ish started to do, until stopped, by this time a 
large Allied Army might have been in Russia, on 
one front, and under one commander, and the pres- 
ent summer campaign in that country might have 
taken a totally different course. 

Confidence should not be lost in the American 
and British Governments because they have not 
yet opened a second front. When the Russo-Ger- 
man war started last year, at a time when the 
United States had not yet entered the war, the 
British hesitated not an instant, sent supplies as 
asked for and would have sent troops also. To the 
British, then fighting alone against the Axis, the 
entrance of Russia into the war appeared to be a 
God-send. They rushed to help their new ally. 

When the United States in turn came into the 
war, there was nothing more that she could do. 
She had already undertaken to furnish supplies 
and troops the Russians would not have. Supplies 
are going over to Russia in as great quantities as 
possible and it is everyone’s hope that somehow 
they may suffice to keep Russia alive and fighting. 

So let not our people be too impatient about a 
second front. The advisability of opening a sec- 
ond front, if practicable to do so, is conceded. The 
practical difficulty of doing it is great. When there 
are sufficient facilities ready to enable a second 
front to be opened with some reasonable chance 
of success, our President has announced that it 
will be done. To send our soldiers to a probable 
defeat, with the incidental loss of much shipping 
and of military stores, because they were too few 
against too many, would serve neither Russia nor 
our cause. It might be a first step to losing the war. 

If Russia has not received the fighting aid of her 
Allies to date, it is for reasons best known to her- 
self. Russia is receiving the best possible aid we, 
under the circumstances, can give her. 
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STARK HUNGER STALKS 
THE STREETS OF ROME 


E. F. CARNAHAN 











THE ETERNAL CITY, thirty-six hours distant by 
plane, has become submerged, with the war, in the 
lost continent of Europe and only far away echoes 
come to us, from time to time, of its tragic misery. 
Hunger walks the streets of Rome; the Romans, 
known in happier days for their love of rich food, 
are losing kilo after kilo. 

There is nothing to eat, nothing to buy in the 
shops and the specter of famine looms every month 
more real. The day’s rations, divided up and spread 
out by a careful housekeeper, produce the follow- 
ing menus: Breakfast—one ounce and a half of 
dark, sour bread, one inch of milk in a glass, coffee 
made of roasted barley and soya beans; midday— 
watery soup with a few pieces of macaroni floating 
in it, a two-inch-square piece of meat, liver, rabbit 
or fish, or an egg divided between several people, 
salad with no dressing as there are no fats, a sec- 
ond-rate apple or orange—all the good ones go to 
Germany—another ounce and a half of bread; two 
hours after this meal, one is as hungry as before; 
supper—more watery soup made with vegetables, 
but with no grease of any kind or potatoes, as they 
are strictly rationed, a tiny piece of cheese, the size 
and thickness of a wafer and the remaining ounce 
and a half of sad, black bread. 

There is a total lack of soap. When the soldiers 
write home, they ask for only one thing: “Send 
me a piece of soap.” 

Everyone is hungry and people steal bread from 
the harassed bakers when they are not looking 
that way; when the theft is reported to the Police, 
the advice is: try and not let it happen, but if it 
does, we can do nothing about it. The deep, cool 
cellars of Rome’s old houses, where provisions are 
stored, are continually being broken into and 
robbed of their contents. In the shops there is a 
strange array of so-called “flour,” in bags—all 
colors, yellow, gray, pink; they are contemplated 
with suspicion and distrust, nobody knows what 
this “flour” is made of. 

A returning refugee told of being so hungry one 
morning, she was ready to cry. With money in her 
bag, she went out to seek some castagnata, a sort 
of doughy cake made of chestnut flour; there was 
none to be found; she saw an old man, who had 
been selling green olives in a wooden pail, but only 
salty water was left and some lupini, yellow beans 
unfit for human consumption. 

Latin-American seminarians report that the stu- 
dents of their seminary were so weak the doctor 
was called. He diagnosed their case as malatti di 
puro fame, “ill from sheer hunger’: they must eat. 
But there was nothing to eat. 

These same seminarians were afraid to take a 
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walk, as the exercise made them so hungry and 
when they got home there was nothing to eat. 

Mussolini explains painstakingly that the food 
shortage is due to the feeding of starving, con- 
quered Greece, where Italian wheat has been sent. 
All clothing is rationed, 200 points a year; even a 
little spool of thread or darning cotton takes two 
points. One dress a year is allowed, one pair of 
shoes; leather shoes if they can still be found, cost 
$35 or $40. There is no leather to resole old shoes. 

Gloom, foreboding, expectation hover over the 
age-old city. People whisper: to whom shall we 
belong, to the Germans, the Russians, the Japa- 
nese? Let us hope it will be the English and the 
Americans, for if the Germans win, their Nazi anti- 
religious doctrines will be imposed on Italy, if the 
Russians win, there will be Communism, whereas 
if the Inglesi e gli Americani win, at least they will 
let us lead our own lives. But officially, hatred of 
the plutocratic Anglo-Americans is the order of 
the day and continual emphasis is placed on the 
war being a war of the poor nations against the 
rich ones. 

In one of Mussolini’s last discourses he said: ‘No 
one is even to speak of peace. He who hates is doing 
a patriotic work, because it is only with hate that 
we shall have victory: E solo odiando che avremmo 
la victoria.” 

It is said that ao American, of North or South, is 
to be allowed to stay in Rome or any big city. The 
great Pio-Latino Seminary, for South Americans, 
has recently closed its doors; it was one of the last 
of the foreign seminaries still open in Rome; the 
students were too weak to study for lack of suffi- 
cient food and are being repatriated. Thus Rome, 
the international center of the Catholic Church, 
recognized as such by the Fascist Government in 
the Lateran Treaty, is being turned into a strictly 
Axis basis. Rome, once the refuge of the perse- 
cuted, a haven for the homeless when it belonged 
to the Popes, the See of Peter and the goal of pil- 
grims for two thousand years, is being silently and 
swiftly shorn of its privileges as a Holy City; it is 
being gagged and fettered and turned into an ordi- 
nary city, just the second capital of the Axis. Fas- 
cists, like Farinacci and Buffarini Guidi, plan to 
conquer Palestine before the end of the war, and 
then offer Jerusalem to the Holy Father in ex- 
change for Rome, thus finishing the Roman Ques- 
tion once and for all time. Rome could thus become 
the capital of a strictly pagan Fascist empire, 
which they fondly hope will be as big as the original 
one. 

The bull-necked, close-shaven, well clad and well 
fed Nazis, tramping in droves about the Holy City 
as tourists, with the ever-present Leica camera 
suspended from their necks, have been heard to 
say openly that it will not be long before Germans 
will collect the dues from the Vatican museums, 
and all these “antiquities,” meaning everything 
connected with the Catholic Church, will have dis- 
appeared. Two years ago, during the beautiful Holy 
Week ceremonies in the Sistine Chapel, when the 
whole Diplomatic Corps to the Holy See was pres- 
ent, a German of high standing calmly remarked, 

















“Yes, these are very colorful ceremonies, one does 
well to see them now, for these are the last times 
they will be seen; when we shall be in command 
here, all this will disappear.” 

The Germans are everywhere, in uniform and 
as tourists; the tramp of their heavy feet has never 
ceased to echo in a sinister way, since it was first 
heard four years ago, when Hitler’s bodyguard 
marched down the Corso to prepare for his arrival 
in Rome. The German High Command has taken 
over Frascati and the families of its officers are 
settled in this beautiful spot. No foreigner is al- 
lowed near the Castelli, under any pretext. The 
Italians suffer it all with patience; if they rebel it 
will only make things worse. They are an old peo- 
ple, although Mussolini keeps telling them they are 
young and must sing Giovinezza; they have had 
centuries of these tragic episodes, from Attila down 
to his latest successor, Hitler. But sometimes, a 
lonely voice of protest is heard. Recently, at a Holy 
Hour in one of the Basilicas, a prelate courage- 
ously stormed against all the present governments 
in Europe: “The whole of Europe is eating gar- 
bage,” he said, “and will die if this goes on another 
year.” 

In the midst of this desolation, all look toward 
the beloved Santo Padre, as the sole ray of light, 
the only hope, the only salvation. This is good, but 
it is bad too, as the Nazis know it and witness the 
enthusiastic ovations Pius XII gets from the people 
of Rome, whenever he descends in their midst. The 
Holy Father’s Episcopal Jubilee in May was a real 
triumph, as was demonstrated by the millions of 
postcards sent to the Vatican, with wishes and 
prayers. This “present” was organized by Catholic 
Action: each double postcard, with return postage, 
cost two lire, the money went to Peter’s Pence for 
the Holy Father’s endless war works of mercy and 
each sender received an answer with the Papal 
Blessing and a facsimile of His Holiness’s signature. 

These demonstrations are not looked upon with 
favor by the resident Germans. Was it by their 
order that the sirens were sounded during the Holy 
Father’s Jubilee Discourse? Even the shortwave 
sets could not hear it and no Italian radio broad- 
cast the Pope’s words to Rome or to Italy. But, on 
Ascension Day, Pius XII unexpectedly repeated his 
Jubilee discourse, the Axis was taken by surprise 
and many heard it over the shortwave as they were 
listening to the broadcast of Holy Mass. 

Indeed, the sirens are heard at all hours in 
Rome. Whenever the streets are to be clear of 
Romans for troop movements, important arrivals, 
the transfer of wounded soldiers, the blood-con- 
gealing sirens wail out over the Holy City like a 
voice of despair, a voice of ill-omen, in strange con- 
trast to the concert of Rome’s old bells, that goes 
on serenely through the storm, calling men to 
prayer in the early morning, at midday under the 
bright Roman sun and at the Ave Maria at even- 
tide. 

Holy Rome is still there, it will always be there, 
come whatever conqueror may. In the words of 
Louis Veuillot: “This name of Rome, for us all, is 
a melody, a text from the Canticles, a sound full of 


marvelous echoes. Rome will remain, because Peter 
dwells there. . . . Rome, such as Christianity has 
made it, is the city of souls. She has a Voice that 
every soul can hear,” and no super-siren can ever 
muffle that voice. 

The name of Rome has been dragged in the mud, 
desecrated by the Fascists at the service of the 
Nazis. That name, held sacred and beloved through 
the centuries of Christianity, is, for the first time, 
linked in peoples’ minds with what is evil, for 
“Rome-Radio” echoes Axis doctrines, Axis hatred 
from the loud-speakers, in the narrow old streets, 
at the very doors of the churches, from seven 
o’clock in the morning on, dinning mens’ ears, mud- 
dling their brains, drowning their own sad and pri- 
vate thoughts. 

As the storm thus gathers threateningly over 
Rome, the Catholic world must take heed and 
watch and pray, for every Catholic is a citizen of 
Rome. 


TRUE CATHOLIC LIVES 
MAKE MOST CONVERTS 


ORLANDO A. BATTISTA 











THERE is one thing that has amazed me as much 
as it has annoyed me and that is the astonishment 
of intellectual non-Catholics in particular when 
they actually come to know a Catholic of their own 
intellectual level who practises his Catholic Faith 
without compromise or apologies. 

The sad basis for this situation seems to lie in 
two things. Firstly, non-Catholics are inclined to 
disperse an endless series of distorted ideas about 
Catholics in general and the teachings of the Cath- 
olic religion, ideas which they obtained from au- 
thorities who would be expected to know the least 
about Catholics. Secondly, there are some, far too 
many, occasion-Catholics who plough under the 
seed of faith by their unbecoming behavior, their 
complacent silence, or their indifference to the 
honest interest of many non-Catholics. 

Very few Catholics seem to realize that the best 
evidence in most cases of a non-Catholic’s interest 
in Catholicism lies in the vigor with which the in- 
dividual may persist in advancing criticism of the 
Catholic religion and his blank expressions of be- 
wilderment at our apparent ignorance. I have met 
many non-Catholic individuals and, with very few 
exceptions, the louder their stand against Catholics 
was, the more genuine was their respect for Ca- 
tholicism. For it is true, in matters of religion at 
least, that people very often criticize in the hope 
that someone will prove to them that their criti- 
cism is unfounded. 

I know a scientist, who exhausted his reserve of 
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accusations against the Catholic religion, all of 
which I attempted to show him were founded upon 
misinformation as to what we, as Catholics, really 
believe, and then admitted to me that his common 
sense forced him to admit that a religion which 
took an unwavering stand on the subject of divorce, 
as the Catholic religion courageously does, must 
excel all others. 

This young man persisted in questioning me 
about my Faith for one reason and one reason only. 
He was sincerely interested in Catholicism and 
wanted to know more about it. His accusations 
were primarily intended to glean additional infor- 
mation about Catholicism from a Catholic, without 
too conspicuously stinging his personal pride. The 
tragedy of such cases lies very often in the inability 
of the lay Catholic to present short, concrete re- 
buttals that carry weight. 

Our priests cannot mingle in the midst of lay 
society and provide all of the much needed dissemi- 
nation of authentic Catholic information among 
non-Catholics. It is true that isolated radio pro- 
grams go a long way in helping this dire need, but 
in proportion to the individual demands their ef- 
fectiveness is necessarily limited. Undoubtedly they 
serve to make more and more non-Catholics sit 
back and take notice and increase their interest 
in Catholicism. But it is in the field of everyday 
life, in the workshops and the laboratories, in the 
offices and the factories, that lay Catholics face the 
responsibility of fanning the feeble sparks of Faith 
that smolder about us on every side. 

The important thing, however, that Catholics 
must do first and foremost is to preserve their 
Faith intact and practise it in all sincerity. Unless 
our own Faith means what it should to us, it is 
almost impossible to represent it worthily before 
others. So many Catholics are becoming occasion- 
Catholics, Catholics who want to be Catholics at 
certain times and under certain circumstances, but 
who are not too concerned at what they they are 
at certain other times and under certain other con- 
ditions. The prevalence of lay Catholics of this 
type is literally alarming because it indicates we 
are becoming apathetic, weak, putty-boned. 

Occasion-Catholics today do more to offset and 
neutralize the evangelistic efforts of the Catholic 
clergy and Religious than some of our most ex- 
treme non-Catholic critics. 

For example, it becomes not only difficult but 
almost impossible to explain the Catholic stand 
about birth control to a non-Catholic when we are 
almost stymied by the counter-remark that so-and- 
so down the street is a Catholic and he practises 
birth control the ultra-modern way and boasts 
about it! How much easier such cases would be if 
so-and-so did not defame his Catholicism, but by his 
example and his adherence to his lawful obligations 
with regard to birth control he impressed his non- 
Catholic friends and associates, by really living 
his beliefs. 

Are we Catholics sitting back before a mythical 
Maginot Line? Do we think that prayer and pen- 
ance are no longer requisites for spiritual victory 
and eternal salvation? Do we think that the yoke 
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of salvation has suddenly become less onerous be- 
cause of modern sociological developments? Have 
we forgotten that immorality and degeneracy will 
breed profusely without the retarding antitoxins 
of a conscience and a sense of moral values? We 
must beware lest we fool ourselves into believing 
the superficial philosophy that intelligence by any 
standard is more important and vital than a moral 
sense! 

Certainly no intelligent or informed Catholic 
would ever try to impose his beliefs upon a non- 
Catholic, but this does not mean that we should 
remain mute at all times. An honorable defense of 
one’s most inviolable convictions is by no means 
an imposition. Rather, it is an obligation to main- 
tain one’s self-respect, prestige and integrity. We 
of the Catholic Faith have got to make a real ef- 
fort to illustrate to our non-Catholic friends that 
we are not curiosities, that we are not eccentric 
human beings who are puritanical and medieval in 
our thinking and practices. It is to our advantage 
in every way to show our non-Catholic friends that 
actually we have the best requisites for the making 
of the best citizens of a democratic society. 

For example, some may scowl over the fact that 
we have our own parochial schools. Of course we 
have and we are rightly proud of them. We have 
parochial schools, not, as is so erroneously inti- 
mated, to isolate ourselves socially, but rather to 
guarantee scrupulously, for the benefit of the na- 
tion as a whole, the very foundation for a free and 
democratic way of life, namely the undeniable im- 
portance of and the dire necessity for religion as a 
basis and a background for education and culture. 
It is through religious education that our children 
come to learn the value of right over wrong, the 
reality of a conscience which they can rely on and 
respect. Surely no one would even attempt to argue 
that liberty and democracy have not sprung from 
and depend for their existence upon the command 
of Christ that “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyse ad 

Whereas non-Catholics are inclined to believe 
that Catholics believe the most unconventional 
things, we, as Catholics worthy of the distinction, 
should make every effort to present the true facts 
about ourselves, facts which prove that Catholics 
are bound to the noblest of ideals and principles, 
ideals and principles which have been and always 
will be the standards for progressive civilization. 

It is high time that we emerge from our rather 
selfish isolationism on matters of our Faith. We 
have the true Faith which Christ has commanded 
should be spread to the four corners of the earth. 
The greatest joys of living come from the sharing 
of our good fortunes with others, and what greater 
possession do we have to share with all peoples 
than our priceless gift of the true Faith. 

Let us make up our minds to be real practising 
Catholics. Catholics who are unflinching, who do 
not compromise with occasions or personalities but 
who hold the obligations of Faith above all other 
things at all times. There is no shortcut to Heaven 
and there are no abridged and expurgated versions 
of Catholicism. 

















SELF-RATIONING 
CAN STOP INFLATION 


SISTER M. THOMASINE, O.P. 











THE return of voluntary discipline as a meaning- 
ful phrase in current American usage is not with- 
out both its ironic aspects and serious implica- 
tions. That voluntary discipline is wanted and 
wanted quickly by the economic war administra- 
tors is quite obvious. Mr. Henderson has declared 
that he is depending upon the voluntary discipline 
of purchasing power by consumers as a means of 
offsetting to some extent the dangerous inflation- 
ary gap between effective consumer demand and 
available consumer goods. 

In addition, he has stated that he is relying upon 
American housewives to act as the voluntary in- 
spectors or disciplinarians of retailers who, taking 
advantage of war shortages, will persist in selling 
unapproved, adulterated goods. The success of the 
sugar rationing program, too, as the English ex- 
perience has shown, will be based as much upon 
voluntary cooperation as on wise administration. 

Mr. Morgenthau, on his part, for the coming 
sixty days at least, opposes compulsory plans such 
as obligatory bond purchases or pay-roll taxes, in 
favor of voluntary loans to meet specified quotas. 
A nation-wide doorbell-ringing canvas and a new 
slogan, “it’s smart to be thrifty,” are aids in the 
quota campaign. Then, too, Mr. McNutt, chairman 
of the War Manpower Commission, has announced 
that he will set up labor priorities in a “voluntary 
plan.” Should this method fail, he states further, 
a compulsory drafting of individuals for war pur- 
poses will follow. 

Even the President, in presenting his seven-point 
economic program, requests that all occupational 
groups generously accept legislation aimed at 
equalizing sacrifices; that intelligent public dis- 
cipline supplement the tremendous administrative 
difficulties involved in centralized planning. Thus, 
the repeated appeals along the home front, in con- 
trast to these in the production front, are for pro- 
grams of the type in which every citizen be, as 
far as possible, his own rationer, tax-computer, 
political censor and home salvager—in short, his 
own war-time disciplinarian. 

Such appeals, indeed, are somewhat ironic in 
view of the recent American past wherein self- 
restraint was, in general, consistently ignored. In 
the ’twenties and ’thirties, and on the home front 
particularly, children as well as adults were en- 
couraged to express any aspect of their personality 
without distinction and without disguise. These in- 
dividuals, moreover, in their roles as consumers, 
were persuaded to purchase gadgets and trifles 
through advertisers’ promises of unfettered satis- 
faction. Popular art and entertainment became free 
and less correct while schools in some instances 


disintegrated into play houses, homes into hotels 
or meeting places, and the high privileges of the 
right to liberty and the pursuit of happiness into 
customs usually contrary to the principles of the 
Founding Fathers. 

Yet it is to this same public, more mature and 
sober after Pearl Harbor and Bataan, that appeals 
for self-enforced discipline have been made. To 
be sure, certain sectors of the economy are accus- 
tomed to those forms of partial self-restraint re- 
quired for athletic prowess, feminine styles, indus- 
tial or artistic success, and the everyday quest for 
economic security. Numerous other individuals 
have quietly maintained throughout the past tur- 
bulent decades a controlled, reasonable way of life. 
But, by and large, the war-time appeal for wide- 
spread discipline is unfamiliar to most Americans. 

Implications are contained in the appeal, the very 
seriousness of which may militate in favor of its 
success. The alternatives to self-discipline in total 
war are either total centralized control or ultimate 
defeat. Each of these alternatives repels the aver- 
age American, inexperienced as he is in defeat and 
resentful as he remains toward most total orders, 
whether in regard to tea drinking, or to beverages 
somewhat more stimulating. 

At the same time, the positive quality associa- 
ted with our excessive independence is that of self- 
reliance—a quality greatly strengthened through 
the social experiences of the ’twenties and ’thirties. 
By means of this positive asset, perhaps, the typi- 
cally American “T’ll do what I please” attitude may 
change under stress to one of “I can learn to do 
without” or “I can do most anything for the dura- 
tion.” 

There are foods to be foregone or stringently 
purchased, among them sugar, beverages, pork 
chops, tuna fish and canned pork and beans. There 
are textiles which are unavailable, as silk and linen; 
others drastically reduced for common use, as wool; 
still others, as cotton and rayon, carefully con- 
trolled. There are priorities in dyes; hence, fewer 
colors to be had. Brown, white and gray will gradu- 
ally disappear in civilian apparel. Shades of cos- 
metics, brands in fountain pens, styles in shoes, 
models in electric lamps and business accessories 
will all be further limited. 

The net effect of these circumstantial—even 
self-imposed—trestraints on American living habits, 
should not prove wholly negative. Innumerable op- 
portunities await civilians who are resolved in every 
way to cooperate in total war. Frying fats must 
be saved; paper, rags and metal scraps salvaged; 
rubber articles and household appliances kept in 
good repair. Furthermore, transportation to and 
from work, home entertainments, Monday wash- 
ings, Saturday grass cuttings, summer canning— 
not to omit Spring moving, Fall housecleaning— 
should be staggered, deferred or at best developed 
into neighborly cooperative functions. In this way, 
plans for self-reliant participation may be allied to 
programs of self-restraint. Through both methods 
popular self-discipline may at length return in its 
most authentic form—a gallant, unobtrusive, sturdy 
virtue, quite apart from rigid gloom. 
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PATRIOTISM IS A 





REAL VIRTUE 
NOT FLAG-FEVER NOR FANFARE 


WILLIAM A. DONACHY 











PREJUDICE is a sorry handmaid for either phi- 
losophy or philology. One need but think of the 
eighteenth-century usage of the adjective “Gothic,” 
which we associate reverently with Chartres, to 
designate Horace Walpole’s Castle of Otranto. 

In the course of that same brilliant and brittle 
age, another word, “patriot,” fell into disrepute and 
became, as Macaulay notes, “a by-word of deri- 
sion.” It was used, Dr. Johnson declared, “‘ironical- 
ly for a fractious disturber of the government.” 

Knowing that, we feel less resentful at Dryden’s 
apparently cynical line, “Never was patriot yet, 
but was a fool.” The same sentiment occurs also 
in Pope, “A patriot is a fool in every age.” 

Cicero had said some glowing things about love 
of country and Horace’s Dulce et decorum est pro 
patria mori, is one of those epigrams which every 
school boy allegedly knows. Nonetheless, the idea 
of patriotism, as we know it, is relatively modern. 

During the one hundred and fifty years before 
the ages of Dryden and Pope the word was in good 
standing. But then hysterical partisanship arro- 
gated the predicate “patriotic” to itself and viti- 
ated both term and idea. This was the background 
of the remark attributed to Dr. Johnson that patri- 
otism was the last refuge of a scoundrel. 

At the moment “patriotism” is the word on 
everyone’s lips, the idea in everyone’s mind. At the 
moment, likewise, prejudice and passion are bub- 
bling fiercely and well might corrode once more 
the validity of a splendid idea and ideal. There is 
need for clear thought in the matter not only in 
the interests of pure speech but accurate thought 
and intelligent action as well. 

We have had recent trenchant articles on the 
terrible acid of hate which can eat away not only 
words and ideas but human hearts and minds. We 
have looked back over the last war and reviewed 
the mistakes we made then in permitting hysteria 
and demagogery to frame our thought. 

True patriotism, however, is a Christian virtue. 
It cannot therefore include, as an essential com- 
ponent, vicious hatred; it cannot be founded on 
lies; it cannot condone wrong nor, under some 
phrase like “the exigencies of war,’’ make immo- 
rality permissible. 

Stephen Decatur, a gallant American, spoke a 
stirring toast to his “country right or wrong.” Far 
better than a reasoned refutation of the attitude 
was Chesterton’s devastating comment, “It is like 
saying, ‘My mother drunk or sober.’ ”’ 
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In reducing Decatur to absurdity, Chesterton 
does well to hint a parallel between the attitude a 
man should have toward his mother and the atti- 
tude he should have toward his country. For Saint 
Thomas taught that because our parents and our 
country gave us birth and nourishment, “conse- 
quently man is debtor chiefly to his parents and 
his country, after God.” 

Man is by his very nature, social. History attests 
this; the Church teaches it; nor have the sophis- 
tries of Hobbes and Rousseau ever obscured the 
fact. Men have always lived in groups. Part of the 
social bond which solidified those units of mutu- 
ally dependent men has always been the loyalty 
with which God endowed human nature. 

Involuntarily, and under dictate of the Natural 
Law, we feel affection for our place of birth and 
growth, for the dear persons of our family and our 
friends, for the ideas and backgrounds against 
which we lived and moved. The “country,” then, 
which is the object of our love and patriotism, is 
not only a particular region of earth into which 
the ashes of our ancestors have long since fused: 
it includes also persons, ideas and traditions. 

To this mandate of the Natural Law, inclining 
man to filial affection for the place of his birth, 
Pope Leo XIII has given eloquent testimony: 

The natural law enjoins us to love devotedly and to 

defend the country in which we had birth and in 

which we were reared, so that every good citizen 
hesitates not to face death for his native land. 
Pius XI, likewise, acclaims patriotism as the motive 
force of high virtue and heroism; but he makes it 
clear that he is speaking of a patriotism which is 
“kept within the bounds of the law of Christ.” 

That qualification, of course, is merely corollary 
to the fundamental principle in this whole matter, 
laid down centuries ago by Eternal Wisdom: “Ren- 
der unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s, and 
to God the things that are God’s.” 

The only peril, therefore, in a Christian and vir- 
tuous love of country is the same danger latent in 
the love of any other creature—excess. As Pius XI 
points out, “true love of country” can be “debased 
to the condition of an extreme nationalism,” an 
apotheosis of one’s own land, language, compatri- 
ots and traditions, having as its malicious correla- 
tive, contempt for all others. 

In the Middle Ages there was a transcendental 
“nationality” which the whole Christian common- 
wealth acknowledged. For the common patria to- 

















ward which all were striving, in relation to which 
all were viatores, was Heaven. 

Here on earth, the Church, “The City of God” 
drew her citizens from all localities and over- 
shadowed their Pentecostal multiplicity of tongues 
with the unifying roof of a common ideal. Hence, 
while a Christian man was attached to his own 
region, his own “nation,”’ his Christianity and his 
constant conviction that we have not here a lasting 
city, kept his nationalism from becoming extreme 
or supreme. 

Modern times, however, emphasized nationality 
and the lines of language which separate men, so 
that the Pentecostal unity was ruptured and Babel 
rebuilt. The break-down of the old concept of 
world-citizenship and the emergence of distinct na- 
tionalities had many causes. 

Easily chief of these was the jettisoning of super- 
natural and supranational religion which had been 
the real cement of the medieval social structure. 
Once men forgot their common brotherhood and 
the all inclusive Fatherhood of God, the individual 
assumed a new and compensatory importance he 
had not known before. The state became the nec- 
essary regulator of individualism run riot and, bit 
by bit, the state loomed larger in the scheme of 
things. Nationality had come to stay. 

Nationality is primarily cultural and not, as is 
often supposed, racial. The racial approach will 
help us scarcely at all in arriving at any clear no- 
tion of nationality. For, in the last analysis, na- 
tionality stems from a difference in language, a 
divergence of historical tradition and culture. The 
French, the English and the Germans, for example, 
are separate nationalities; each group has evolved 
by processes indigenous to its country, climate and 
racial genius; each has its own literature; each 
treasures its own deposit of traditions. 

The Church has always acknowledged and en- 
couraged nationalities. Recall how mightily she 
contributed toward the retention of a national con- 
sciousness in such countries as Ireland and Poland 
when they had no political independence. So she 
would never object to what Pius XI calls “lawful 
love of country and a sentiment of justifiable na- 
tionalism.” 

The true Christian nationalism, then, conforms 
to the law of Christ. It does not swell into jingois- 
tic international brow-beating, nor chauvinism; 
nor, if it be circumscribed by the law of Christ, 
does it condescend to “lesser breeds without the 
law.”’ It cannot permit the state to become the 
ultimate focus of man’s loyality; for it knows that 
the state is not an end, but a means to an end. True 
Christian nationalism wears that badge and ban- 
ner which Christ designated as the mark of those 
who really follow Him—charity. 

For it is incumbent on the Christian state as on 
the Christian individual to reconcile the natural 
God-given love of one’s own land and region and 
tongue with the international and supranational 
command: “Love thy neighbor.” “The Gospel,” 
wrote Benedict XV, “does not contain one law of 
charity for individuals and another law, different 
from the first, for cities and peoples.” 


Contrast with that serene sanity an example of 
the deification of the state to which we are sad eye 
witnesses in our day. 

The concept of race and people has now been 
raised to that sacred level, and forms our law for 
the present and the future. . . . Our future depends 
only on ourselves, not on Rome or Judea. . . . There 
will be neither dogma nor Church, only the German 
community. No confession, not even a genera! Chris- 
tian church, but only one people that believes in 
God and in itself! 

To such lengths of what one might call national 
narcissism can that people go which exiles Christ 
and Christ’s Church. 

First-born of this “hard egotistical nationalism,” 
as Pius XI calls it, is intolerance. The terrible per- 
secutions which have been directed against Jews 
and Catholics, in recent years, can be laid at the 
door of nationalism. And even within our own land, 
at certain bleak periods of history, this particular 
form of fanaticism has generated such monstrosi- 
ties as the Ku Klux Klan. 

A race infected by this febrile nationalism must 
inevitably come to look on Christ’s law of charity 
as a soft and decadent shibboleth. Convinced of its 
own superiority and its destiny to dominate other 
nations, it must necessarily bend all of its forces 
and corporate energies to militarism. It must in- 
doctrinate its young men with the creed of fang 
and claw, harden its adolescents to replace their 
elders in the ranks, and suckle its infants on a 
spear. It has to “let the family home, and with it 
the school, become merely an anteroom to the bat- 
tlefields,”” as Pope Pius XII warned. Only with con- 
tempt can it hear his calm voice call, on May 13 
last, for “an honest peace of justice and modera- 
tion.”” It cannot brook any restriction on a man’s 
devotion to his country; even if the restriction be 
Divine. 

It is good, then, at a time like this to pause and 
think out the true meaning of patriotism. For the 
law of Christ, far from depriving a man of his 
patriotism rather rationalizes it for him and gives 
it a new glow and glory. It makes patriotism not 
a temporary inner flash of sentiment, born of ora- 
tory and nurtured by propaganda, but a virtue 
lineally related to the filial devotion which the 
Fourth Commandment enjoins. 

It can make of the intelligent Catholic a good 
citizen and an unflinching soldier; for it forces him 
to base his service, civilian or military, on the high 
and holy ground of duty to God. How much better 
and less likely to crumble is courage which results 
from conviction rather than from the slogan-think- 
ing of wartime. 

In our present crisis, then, we would do well to 
ponder the true concept of patriotism. For it will 
help us through the steel-gray days ahead; and, 
more importantly still, it will teach us the real re- 
lationships which must govern any lasting inter- 
nationalism—justice, charity, the brotherhood of 
man and the Fatherhood of God. And unless those 
considerations prevail at the peace table, any ar- 
mistice will obtain only long enough for exhausted 
and embittered belligerent nations to recover and 
rearm., 
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TRUTH ABOUT HIGGINS 


FINIS has been written into the ship case of 
Andrew J. Higgins. Mr. Higgins has returned to 
New Orleans, his contract canceled by the Mari- 
time Commission. He had hoped, he said, to save 
$60,000,000 to the Government by his plan for pro- 
ducing cargo carriers by the ‘“assembly-line” meth- 
od. But Admiral Land, chairman of the Maritime 
Commission, asserted, in the final testimony before 
the Truman Committee of the Senate, that this 
was “laboratory stuff’; and was decidedly skeptical 
as to the low figures on mari-hours given by Mr. 
Higgins compared with other commission estimates. 

The cancelation has left some very hard feelings 
behind it. This does not apply to the very natural 
emotions of Mr. Higgins, whose remarks about the 
Maritime Commission were sO numerous and so 
emphatic that reporters but timidly refer to them. 
The hard feelings in question are those of the thou- 
sands of persons suddenly thrown out of work and 
thrown onto public relief by the closing of the 
Higgins plant; of their families who are dependent 
upon them; of the citizens of Louisiana who must 
find a means to support these unemployed people. 
Such a state of things is infinitely more trying 
when hopes and plans have been dashed to the 
ground than when people have become accustomed 
to uncertainty. The disaster of the local situation 
is so great that it impelled the Archbishop of New 
Orleans, the Most Rev. Joseph F. Rummel, to send 
an urgent message of protest to the Maritime Com- 
mission, in the hope that the calamity might yet 
be stayed. 

But such considerations will naturally be dis- 
counted if the contentions of the Maritime Commis- 
sion are true. The Commission’s job, as said Ad- 
miral Land, is to “produce the ships” as quickly 
and cheaply as possible. If a miscalculation has 
been made, the only course was to rectify it. 

Nevertheless, enough uncertainty remains, from 
the reports of the varying testimonies given before 
the two Congressional committees, to raise a ques- 
tion in the public mind as to what the future, in 
similar instances, may still bring forth. According 
to Reese W. Taylor, chief of the iron and steel 
branch of the War Production Board, who testified 
before the House investigating subcommittee, there 
was enough plate steel available to meet “program 
requirements.” Mr. Higgins himself blamed the pri- 
orities system. This system, he said, had enabled 
him to store up great stocks of metals and mate- 
rials—from steel rails to towels and mattresses— 
with which to finish ships, but had prevented him 
from getting the steel with which to start them. 
There was talk of “improper” allocations by the 
WPB; of the influence of certain large corpora- 
tions. 

The Higgins case is over at present; but the ques- 
tion of the truth is not finished. Enough has been 
said and suggested to make it most desirable, in 
the public interest, that the Congressional subcom- 
mittees continue their investigations until we final- 
ly know why Higgins was stopped. 
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WHEN BENEDICT SPOKE 


TWENTY-FIVE years have passed since the 
publication, on August 14, 1917, of the appeal 
issued on August 1 of that year by Pope Bene- 
dict XV “to the leaders of the belligerent peo- 
ples.” On August 15, the text of the appeal was 
cabled to this country by the British Foreign 
Office. “Concrete and practical proposals” were 
made by the Pope, and points were laid down 
“as a basis for a just and durable peace.” The 
essential point submitted was the “substitution 
of moral right for the material force of arms.” 
Armaments were to be diminished and arbitra- 
tion established. There would be general con- 
donation of damages and indemnities. 

As the world all too painfully knows, the pro- 
posals were scornfully rejected by Allied and 
Central Powers alike. The most frightful hours 
of the first World War were those that fol- 
lowed their refusal. 

In its editorial comment upon the Pope’s 
peace proposals, AMERICA (August 25, 1917) 
warned against the “new menace” from which 
the Pope could still save the world. “Let neither 
the Kings nor the Presidents of the battling 
countries deceive themselves, they are living 
under the shadow of a danger that lowers 
threateningly.” Rejection of peace, AMERICA 
prophesied, would mean the fall of govern- 
ments, the triumph of revolution. This prophecy 
came true to a degree that even the most fer- 
vent imagination of AMERICA’S Editor could not 
foresee. No high philosophizing, but merely a 
modicum of historical common sense suffices 
now to show that neither Bolshevism nor its 
twin witch-children, Fascism and Nazism, 
would have swept over Europe had the sober 
advice of the Pope been followed. 

Pope Benedict’s principles for a just peace 
have been reiterated and amplified by his suc- 
cessors. A notable difference, however, exists 
between the situation of 1942 and that of 1917. 
Benedict was still dealing with governments, 
not with organized anarchy, with revolutions. 
He could still conclude with the words: “The 
whole world recognizes that the honor of the 
armies of both sides is safe.” Today, the whole 
world is caught in the maelstrom set whirling 
by the cynical refusals of 1917. Bitter lessons 
must still be learned before mankind is sober 
enough to consider peace. 




















(RIALS 


WHAT OF PARENTS? 


REPORTS from many cities in the vicinity of 
naval stations and army camps show an alarm- 
ing increase in delinquency among young girls. 
What are the police doing to check it? 

The question is natural, in the sense, at least, 
that many Americans still harbor the delusion 
that the chief agency for the moral education 
of citizens of all ages, is the police power of the 
state. But the question that should be put first 
has no connection with the state. “What are 
parents doing to prevent this delinquency?” 

Even the best school can do but little for 
the child, when parents fail to cooperate with 
it. As for the police, young people usually come 
under their notice only after the harm, often 
all but irreparable, has been done. The prime 
responsibility for the child does not rest upon 
the state, or even upon the Church. It rests 
upon fathers and mothers. 

Since the school year begins within a few 
weeks, the time is opportune for insistence 
upon that truth. In the Catholic school, parents 
find a help in the performance of their duty 
that is practically indispensable. The Catholic 
school knows that the child has an immortal 
soul, as well as a body, and a life in the world 
to come, as well as a part in this fleeting show. 
It will care for the child’s interests, as far as its 
physical welfare and prospects in this world 
are concerned. But its first interest will be to 
teach the child to praise, revere, and serve God. 
When parents support the work of the school, 
the happiest results may be looked for. Should 
they indulge in the theory that having en- 
trusted their child to a Catholic school, their 
duty has ended, the best efforts of the schools 
will be hindered, and perhaps thwarted. 

The child is under the direct control of the 
school for about twenty hours per week. For 
the other 148 hours of the week, parents must 
arrange the control. The least that can be de- 
manded from them is that they guard their 
children carefully during the night hours. 

Hardly a day passes without the formation 
of some new society connected with the win- 
ning of the war. But our young people are our 
most precious possession. What we need here 
and now is a stern warning to all parents to 
awaken to their duty. A land saved for a cor- 
rupt generation is an empty victory. 


OUR COMMON PROBLEM 


HOW to avoid inflation is a problem common to 
us all. It affects John Jones, clerk and commuter, 
as well as the drysalter who employs him, and 
the officials of the railroad on which he daily 
travels to town. It includes the farmers through 
whose acres Jones speeds and jolts every morning, 
and the employes who take his ticket, and en- 
deavor, with more or less success, to accelerate 
the speed and eliminate the jolts. 

To this brief topical catalog must be added 
the butcher, the baker, the candlestick-maker, the 
lawyer, the doctor, the plumber, the carpenter, the 
man of all work, and everyone of the one hundred 
and thirty millions who make up the population of 
the United States. 

Omit one factor from this common problem, and 
the answer you write down will be wrong. It will 
not do to say that we must have an answer at 
once. We do not want an answer that is immediate, 
but an answer that is right. That is the only an- 
swer that will serve us; an answer which, while 
it will not solve all our economic problems, will 
at least set us on the right track. And that answer 
can never be found, when even one of the essen- 
tial elements in this common problem is thrown 
aside, on the ground that to consider it would be 
politically dangerous—or thrown aside on any other 
ground. 

Last April, the President considered inflation as 
a common problem, when he said that it would be 
necessary for all of us to reduce our standard of 
living. That is not a pleasant prospect. It is almost 
as unpleasant as the war which necessitates a 
period of getting along with less. When regiments 
occupy the pasture, hard times come to the peace- 
ful kine, and to their owners. No longer will they 
wind their way across the lea, and no longer will 
Bossy come at eventide to be milked. Bossy and 
the lowing herds will be fortunate indeed if they 
escape conversion into army rations. War is no 
respecter of persons or of property, nor is infla- 
tion. In war, claims may be filed for future adjust- 
ment, while for the moment the needs of the mili- 
tary prevail. But no claim can be filed against in- 
flation, once it has begun to spiral. 

Inflation, then, as the President sees it, is a 
danger that threatens all of us, and, therefore, a 
danger against which all must fight. But the 
trouble is that many of us do not really think of 
it as a common problem. It applies to the other 
fellow, but not to us. Others must be content with 
less, but we must not be deprived of conveniences. 
We are like the patriotic orator who in stirring 
periods exhorts his fellow-citizens to volunteer for 
the duration of the war. Then he gets down from 
the rostrum to claim exemption, or to lobby for 
a commission and a desk job, as far removed from 
the war as he can put that desk. 

It does not, then, look well, to take refuge in 
euphony, to observe our great barons of business 
still in receipt of annual salaries which range from 
$100,000 to half a million. True, the Government 
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will take most of this money away from them, 
but the residue will suffice to qualify them as bid- 
ders in a shrinking and competitive market. Nor 
does it look well, to those who view inflation as a 
common problem, to perceive farm blocs and labor 
blocs insistent upon higher prices and higher 
wages, just as though more money in the pockets 
of their constituents were the one thing necessary 
to win this war against Germany, Italy, Japan and 
inflation. 

Gladly would we see every man in his own cot- 
tage, surrounded by his modest acres, with all his 
debts paid, and provision for the future secured. 
Proper distribution of the good things of this world 
is an ideal that we can never safely set aside. 
Destitution, as well as luxury, has its moral dan- 
gers, and which set of dangers is the greater, is 
debatable. Christianity demands that every man 
be given the opportunity to obtain that share of 
material goods which will help him to live in keep- 
ing with his dignity as an image of God. But that 
proper distribution will be set still further into 
the future by any policy calculated to prepare the 
way for inflation, for inflation will reduce us all 
to the common lot of destitution. We must be will- 
ing to retrench in the present, if we wish a fuller 
opportunity of righting the future. 


JUSTICE TO ALL 


MOST of us Americans are good easy people; per- 
haps too good and easy. That is one of many suf- 
ficient reasons why we should now begin to realize 
that there are in this wicked world such things as 
spies and saboteurs, and even American citizens 
who can be guilty of sedition and treason. 

At the same time some of us would like to see 
more processes in due and legal form, and fewer 
loose charges against men said to be traitors. Let 
these men be indicted and tried forthwith, and if 
found guilty, be required to pay the penalty. But 
they must be tried in due form, not in press re- 
ports issued by a loose-tongued official. 

An accusation of treason or sedition can ruin 
a man’s good name almost as effectively as con- 
viction by a jury. Too few Americans understand 
that even an indictment is not proof of guilt. It 
is simply an accusation against an individual whose 
innocence must be assumed, until his guilt has been 
proved. 

There is far too much talk, some of it coming, 
we regret to say, from men whose official position 
should impose silence, about “peremptory” punish- 
ment for alleged traitors and seditionists. ‘‘Peremp- 
tory” has a ominous sound. We Americans respect 
the least right of men accused of crime, and for 
many reasons. This respect is made obligatory by 
our legal system. It is also imposed by our sense 
of justice. No man should be punished unless his 
guilt has been established, not by sneer and in- 
nuendo, but by evidence that breeds conviction in 
clear-minded men. The most just indignation 
against traitors must not be permitted to destroy 
our love of justice to all. 
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WE WHO ARE DEAF 


ABOUT our Gospel (Saint Mark, vii, 31-37) several 
questions may arise for which we can obtain satis- 
factory answers only by putting them to the Evan- 
gelist himself, after our arrival in the Heavenly 
City. Why, for instance, did Jesus apparently wish 
to cure this afflicted man in private? Why, again, 
did He forbid the people to talk about the miracu- 
lous healing of this deaf-mute? 

While we may amuse ourselves by speculating 
upon these questions, whether or not we can an- 
swer them has no bearing at all upon our spiritual 
progress. We here clearly see, as did the people 
who followed Jesus, the very engaging picture of 
an afflicted man brought by charitable neighbors 
into the presence of the Divine Healer. What fol- 
lowed was a miracle which demonstrated at once 
Our Lord’s Divinity and the compassion of His 
Sacred Heart. 

The poor man’s friends besought Our Lord to 
effect a cure by the laying on of His Sacred Hands, 
but while Jesus granted their request in substance, 
He did it in His own way. He put His Fingers into 
the man’s ears, then spitting, He touched his 
tongue, and as He went through this unusual cere- 
mony, “he sighed, and said to him, ‘Ephpheta,’ that 
is, ‘Be thou opened.’” Immediately, the afflicted 
man recovered his hearing, and found that he was 
able “to speak correctly.” Every Jew knew that 
the power to make “both the deaf to hear and the 
dumb to speak,” had been attributed to the com- 
ing Messias by the Prophet (Isaias, xxxv, 5), and 
that may have been the reason why on this occa- 
sion the people, in spite of Our Lord’s prohibition, 
insisted on publishing the miraculous cure. 

Some spiritual writers have seen in this deaf- 
mute a type of the soul before Baptism. Authority 
is given this view by the fact that the touching 
with saliva, and the use of the Aramaic word, 
“Ephpheta,” are found in the rite of the Church 
for the conferring of that great Sacrament. Before 
Baptism, the soul is deaf to the call of Divine Faith, 
but after the waters of regeneration have been 
poured, the voice of the Spirit can be heard, and 
the soul is made ready to speak the praises of God. 
But not all, alas, gladly hear the Spirit, as the years 
go on, nor do all praise God for His infinite good- 
ness in freeing them from the chains of sin and 
making them heirs of the Kingdom of Heaven. To 
many, the voice of the world, which is the voice of 
Satan promising what he can never give, drowns 
out the voice of the Spirit, and these use their 
tongues not to glorify God, but to praise His 
enemies. 

It is God’s Will that we who have received of the 
Spirit in holy Baptism should follow the Spirit to 
the end. If we have tarried on the road, or, worse, 
if we have turned aside to follow after those false 
gods which are our love of ease, comfort and 
worldly advancement, let us seize the present mo- 
ment for reflection upon the evil and the danger of 
our ways. The strength that we need to break these 
idols that have allured us, is given by Almighty 
God to all who sincerely ask for it. 
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THE YOUNG MEN STILL KEEP COMING 


ARTHUR MacGILLIVRAY 








SUMMER was on the world and a young man was 
preparing to leave his home. 

His father asked, “Have you got everything, 
son?” 

And son answered, “Yes, I guess so. The bags 
are out in the front hall. I'll make out all right— 
I hope.” He said the last with a smile. 

“Where’s Mother? Mother! Mother! Where are 
you? Maybe she’s upstairs.” 

He ran up to his mother’s bedroom, rose and 
white with fragrance of lilacs. Who was this cry- 
ing? Who was weeping when he was only doing 
his duty to himself, to his family, to his country, 
to his God? He thought to himself, “I shall remem- 
ber this always.” 

“I’m so happy for you,” she said. “That’s why 
I’m crying. But I hate so to see you go.” 

“Come now, Mother, everything will be all right. 
Come now, cheer up.” 

“And you don’t know when you'll be able to come 
home?” 

“Oh,” he said, “they'll take care of that for me. 
And I'll write to you every week. It won’t be so 
bad. Come on now, here’s a little kiss . . . for the 
best mother in the world. And I'll be seeing you.” 

That last remark was more than a trifle flat, he 
thought as he ran downstairs. I won’t be seeing 
her for quite a while now. And I’m glad for one 
thing—she won’t be coming to see me off. That 
would be bad for both of us. 

“Well, Dad,” he said as he grabbed his two suit- 
cases, “Jim’s ready with the car and I’ve got to 
catch that train.” 

“The best of luck to you, son, and may God 
bless you.” 

They shook hands strongly and the front door 
closed. For a second he wondered what happened 
to a house when you shut the front door for the 
last time, maybe for years. 

Jim sat at the car wheel and didn’t say much 
about the whole thing. It was the gas rationing 
system that was bothering him. You never can tell 
about brothers who don’t feel the same way as you 
do about things. They don’t seem to realize that 
you’re nineteen, you’re practically old enough to 
vote, and you’re certainly able to make a decision 
for yourself. 

Well, Jim’s gone. It’s good to be alone in the sta- 


tion. I'll have a few minutes to myself before the 
train comes. First, the tickets. I'll be needing only 
a one-way this time. I never noticed so many men 
in uniform before. This must be a sergeant in front 
of me. Wonder how I’d look with a uniform like 
that? Now for some papers. Here we are. 

“Yes, the Times, and er . . . Newsweek. How 
much? Mmmmm, Marshal Timoshenko on the 
cover.” 

That fellow over there looks as if he was signed 
up, too. I’m glad Mother didn’t come. She’d be just 
like that. Poor fellow! He doesn’t look as if he 
were enjoying this much. Why don’t they go home 
and leave him alone? Why do people think that 
they must personally bless a train before they will 
let it take one of their kin away? 

I suppose they had a farewell party for him last 
night. The train is coming now. Maybe this will 
be the last time I’ll be in a station in a long while. 
All his family was there, I suppose, cousins and 
neighbors and school friends. At least they give 
you worthwhile presents: wrist watch, pen and 
pencil set, monogrammed hair brushes, toilet kit, 
sewing box. I wish I could sew buttons. That’s one 
thing I’ll have to do. Maybe this fellow’s girl friend 
sewed his buttons. If he had a girl friend. If? Listen 
to me, will you? I had one, didn’t I? He looks rather 
dopey, I admit, but even dopey fellows have girl 
friends. Why? Don’t ask me. They do, that’s all. 

This is a good seat. Over by the sun. Well, there 
they are coming in the car. They can’t let him out 
of their sight. They’ve got to see that he has the 
best place in the train, all the best magazines, and 
a box of the best candy. Where’s that box of Whit- 
man’s I had? Oh, I’ll get it out of the bag later. 
Well, it’s good to have got this far, anyway. At 
least I’m on the train. They’re leaving now. And 
will he be happy? He’s waving at them. We’re start- 
ing now. Well, I can’t get off even if I wanted to, 
and I don’t. 

I suppose everybody he ever knew was at that 
party. And they were all trying to show him how 
highly they thought of him, signing up the same 
as I did. Everybody laughed and everybody danced 
and the music went up and down. What’s that song? 
“Don’t sit under the apple tree till I come... .” 
Lots of young men my age are signing up for the 
army and lots of them all over the country are 
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going away on trains today just like me. It’s a new 
life for them and it’s a new life for me, and we’re 
all being born again at nineteen. 

“Pardon, but have you a match?” 

It was the young fellow with all the relatives. 

“Sure, I think I have. Wait a minute, it’s here 
someplace.” He took out a match book with a pic- 
ture of a Minute Man on guard. In red and blue 
it said, “For Safety Buy Defense Bonds—Stamps. 
Close Cover Before Striking.” He closed the cover. 

The other fellow dragged on the cigarette and 
sat down. “Gee, it’s good to be free again. Did you 
see all those people around me? My folks.” 

“Yes ...I left mine at home.” 

“Lucky guy ... say, you don’t happen to be go- 
ing to the same place I am, do you?” 

He does. 

“Ben Harper’s my name. Went to Xavier Prep.” 

Ben’s rather normal for a dopey-looking fel- 
low. He looks as though he wore those clothes only 
when he had to—and he won’t be wearing them 
long from all I hear. They say you get your new 
uniform almost as soon as you get there. I won- 
der how I'll look. Have to have a picture taken 
and send it back home. 

“When did you get your notice?” Ben asked. 

“The first part of June, I guess. When did you 
get yours?” 

“June the sixth. They must have sent them out 
at the same time,” Ben said. “Say,” he said, “I 
don’t know much about this place. What do you 
think we’ll have to do when we get there?” 

“Oh,” said our certain young man, “peel pota- 
toes, sweep floors, feed pigs and general house- 
work, I guess. They figure that they’ve got to 
make good K.P.’s out of us, and that’s the way 
they start.” 

“T don’t know how good I’ll be at that stuff,” 
Ben said. “But the sooner that’s over, the better 
it will be for us all around. I don’t know a broom 
handle from a hand grenade.” 

You didn’t need to know the difference right 
now. Here we are rounding a bend near the over- 
hanging willow trees and there are cows grazing 
by a pool over in the warm summer field. Life 
seems to be going on without your help and the 
cows don’t mind it. They don’t know where you 
are going, and even if they knew, they wouldn’t 
care. It’s surprising how few people care what 
happens to you. Take Sam Scully, for instance. He 
lives next door. You went to school with him every 
day, played practically the same games, went 
around with the same crowd. He doesn’t know 
you’re going away and you didn’t want him to 
know. He wouldn't be able to make you out, sign- 
ing up like this in a hurry. Sam liked to take plenty 
and plenty of time. Maybe when he’s painting the 
garage a few days from now he’ll see Mother hang- 
ing clothes in the back yard, and he’ll ask, “Where 
is he? I haven’t seen him around lately.” Mother 
will tell him, but he’ll get over. it soon enough. 
And maybe if you run into him after it’s all over, 
he’ll say, “Well, well, well, where have you been 
all these years?” And when you tell him about 
all the training you got and all the experiences 
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you’ve had, he’ll say, “Well, time certainly flies, 
doesn’t it?” And there’s no answer to that ques- 
tion. Then he’ll ask, “How are you, anyway?” 
And you'll say, “Fine.” There are some people in 
a picnic grove. They don’t know either. 

Maybe I'd better think of something else. Ben’s 
reading the sport page. He’s already taken me 
for granted. That’s the way it should be. I'll take 
my mind off it. Let’s see, what can I think of? A 
summer day is twice as long as a winter day, and 
a summer night doesn’t equal half a winter night. 
I wonder if that’s right. Watchman, what of the 
night? Well, what of it? Why aren’t there any 
ghosts in the daytime? I don’t know and I don’t 
care. There are three boys playing ball in a field. 
Who was the old fellow who said that he might 
believe in the Trinity when he saw one man riding 
in three carriages? The menu is not less important 
than the men you will meet. Are our oars here? 
Many a wit is not a whit wittier than Whittier. 
His suit showed spots of suet and soot. 

This isn’t helping at all. We ought to be there 
pretty soon. I wonder where we are now. It must 
be Cranville. Yes, there’s a sign on top of a build- 
ing—Cranville Hotel . . . Service with a Smile. 
That’s the keynote these days. I serve. It must be 
only a short way from here. I’m getting a bit jit- 
tery. Where’s that box of Whitman’s? 

“Excuse me, Ben, I just want to get something 
out of my bag.” 

When the cover was off and the two young men 
had helped themselves, Ben said, “I don’t suppose 
they hand out these very often where we're go- 
ing.” 

It sounded as though we had let ourselves in 
for a terrific beating and we’d better take advan- 
tage of every pink bonbon in the box before the 
gang got at them. But it couldn’t be as bad as all 
that. There must be some chivalry left. 

“This war looks plenty tough,” Ben said as he 
looked at the front page. War or no war, sports 
came first with Ben. Joe DiMaggio hit three home 
runs in one game. That’s as important as a tri- 
umph at Tripoli. Now came the headlines. 

“Some people might think that we’re running out 
of it,’”’ Ben continued. 

Then some people are crazy. We’re doing our 
part where it counts most. And some other people 
are going to thank us for it when it’s all over. 
And some people are even thanking us for it right 
now. When the last shot is fired, when the last 
bomb is dropped, when the last boat is sunk, that 
is the only thing that matters . . . to have fought 
the good fight before men and angels. 

The three-hour ride was over. A trim brown 
beach-wagon was waiting for them when they got 
off the train. There were no flags waving, no bugles 
sounding; everything was as quiet as Sunday. Sev- 
eral other young men with visions in their hearts 
stood outside the little country station. And after 
the introductions, after a short drive down the 
mapled avenues, after they had all smoked their 
last cigarettes, they met the Master of Novices 
standing on the Gothic porch of the House of Saint 
Cassian. 

















CRITIQUE 


Outer lucidity is clear, 

Haloed with bands of atmosphere, 
Mountainly restful, grassly fine, 
Tree-like intricate of line, 
River-swooning, white repose 

Of massive seas in veils of snows. 
Outer lucidity, stout-spun, 

Has orange bars of brazen sun, 
Through which pale Helen-night appears 
With crystal daggers in her ears: 
The tenuousness of flesh and bone 
That ends but in the skeleton. 


Inner lucidity is flame 

Burning all things to solid name. 

Within immortal texture, see 

The hidden tunnels of idea! 

Shuttles in interstellar space: 

Logos and man, the road of grace 

Laid down with Roman straightness where 
Beauty wants neither sun nor air, 

And inner-inwardness displays 

Its deep on deep through length of days. 
The wresting autumn sacks the rose, 

The wresting mind what autumn knows? 


Seeing within the eaten 

and poor and perishable 

the wide, wide landscape stretching 

across the meadows of Heaven, 

these who touch ill bodies 

touch the imperishable 

health of the whole that is man 

believing, always believing; 

here, in Molokai, 

are the truest lovers who see 

the half-dead never dying; 

here are the lovers who hear 

the life that flows like water, 

still and ceaselessly, 

the sweet and cleansing water; 

here, after turbulent oceans, 

the still, still flowing is heard. 

Here, in Molokai, 

land of half-people, 

the beautiful servants of Christ 

give wholeness that is life, 

life lovely and everlasting. 
JOSEPH JOEL KEITH 


The flame in flame in flame, can light INVOCATION 


A sharpening blaze atomic bright, 
Which needs no space and wants no dress 
For quickening pulse of loveliness. 
“Never, never, never, never, never” 
Is the faint measure of forever, 
The revolving stage where all is set 
Without one flashlight of regret. 
There beauty’s lengthening plot will give 
The bronze of joy to all who live. 
FRANCIS BEAUCHESNE THORNTON 


A STRANGE JOY 


“It is a strange joy indeed to come upon the thin 
little book White Martyrdom in Molokai. ‘Daily 
News,’ Los Angeles.” 

Here, in Molokai, 

land of half-people, 

land of no-turning-back 

for the deep, deep lovers 

of God’s broken children; 
here in the eating and 
loathsome land roam beings 
of final and infinite mercy. 


Quietly mist falls 

And all the world is lost, 
Gone in a warm white cloud 
Of summer frost. 


Overdrifting dusk 

Is paler than the day, 

Dusk as dim as phlox 

Is covered up in spray. 


O twilight full of peace, 

O woolen-slippered hour, 
Sprinkling hills with mist 
More fine than wheaten flour, 


Softly, softly darken 
The city of the brain; 
Bring slowly breathing sleep 
Like gentle nightlong rain. 
ELIZABETH BOHM 


After Damien FISHERMAN’S WIFE 


far from the clovered hamlet; 


far from the beautiful children, Around my seaside cottage, hungrily 
children with eyes The wind goes raving. Trees and windows glisten 
like dew-kissed berries, With rain. Beside my radio, I listen: 
children with cheeks “Terrific gale is raging on the sea, 
like summer’s ripe fruit; 
far from the golden city Warning all craft and vessels near the coast.” 
and the loveliest jeweled fingers Secure as an owl in a hollow maple hiding, 
dropping unwanted silver I shiver. O little boats like petrels, riding 
loosely in small poor boxes; The monstrous waves, may none of you be lost * 
far from the beings 
healthy as sun and summer; Tonight! As birds to rafter-hidden nest, 
far, after Damien, Small craft, to harbor may you soon come flying. 
magnificent lovers of man, Past ocean welter, past the banshee’s crying, 
serving the inner kingdom, Sway gently. Give your weary sailors rest. 
follow the roads of the martyr. LouIse CRENSHAW Ray 
EEE 
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EYE EXAMINATIONS 
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optometrists having 
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Special Courses & Time Schedule During War Duration 


Four Residence Halls for Men—St John’s Hall, 
Bishops Hall, St. Robert’s Hall, Dealy Hall 
One Residence Hall for Religious Women — St. Mary's Hall 
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HOLY CROSS COLLEGE 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
1843-1943 


Entrance by Certificate or by Examination 
Conducted by the Jesuits 


















A.B. and B.S. COURSES 


DEGREES 
BACHELOR OF ARTS 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE in BIOLOGY, CHEMISTRY, 
PHYSICS, BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION, HISTORY, 
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NAVAL ROTC 


New courses especially adapted to 
the nation's officer training program. 





Bulletin of Information on Request 
Address Dean of Freshmen, Holy Cross College, Worcester, Mass. 
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PURSE EDITION 
The Following of Christ 


Translated from the original text 
of Gerard Groote. 


A book for daily spiritual reading, inconspicuous in 
size, most valuable in content. 


$1.00 THE COPY 


3 by 5 actual size, clear type, cloth binding 
70 East 45th Street THE AMERICA PRESS New York, N. Y. 
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ROMANTIC TOWN FLAYED 


THE Port oF New Or.EANS. By Harold Sinclair. 

Doubleday, Doran and Co. $3.50 
THIS latest addition to the Seaport Series is a hyper- 
critical chronicle of one of America’s most romantic 
and exotic cities. In an introductory chapter, Mr. Sin- 
clair describes New Orleans as “a Marseilles or a Shang- 
hai, American style, shot through with overtones of 
Christy Minstrels, the code duello, white steamboats on 
a chocolate-colored river, coffee and cotton, wine in 
cobwebbed bottles, vine-festooned patios, and Basin 
Street jazz.” But when Mr. Sinclair really warms to his 
work, the moonlight and clarinets vanish and we are 
introduced to a city which permitted its garbage to 
pile up in the streets and allowed its harbor to go to 
the dogs. 

The history of New Orleans begins with La Salle. 
By 1730, the town was well on its way to acquiring the 
collective character which in time was to make it fa- 
mous—or infamous—in all the Seven Seas. The city be- 
came Spanish and after a comic-opera period reverted 
to the French again—just in time to be purchased by 
the Americans. New Orleans then experienced growing 
pains, was defended by Jackson, and thereafter pros- 
pered amazingly. Nowhere in America was the Mexi- 
can War of 1846 more popular than in New Orleans, 
and nowhere was the direct profit from that imperialism 
greater. But there was not a foot of underground sewer 
in the city until 1880 and crime literally ran wild. The 
city was easily captured by Union forces in the Civil 
War and, although it traded lustily with the Yankee 
enemy, it never again became the supreme outlet for 
the Mississippi valley. New Orleans grew tired and lost 
its old ambition. 

While Mr. Sinclair has written a lively and vigorous 
tale, he apparently belongs to that debunking school 
of historians which morbidly insists upon presenting only 
the worst features of a great man, institution or city. 
His portrait of New Orleans is too biased, too prejudiced, 
too one-sided to satisfy most readers. He expresses the 
opinion that “the sins of omission of the Church in gen- 
eral in New Orleans are so many that a fat volume 
couldn’t contain them all.” If, to quote but one example, 
Mr. Sinclair had studied the work of the Ursulines in 
New Orleans a little more thoroughly, his conclusions 
regarding both the Church and the city would have been 
more just and, perhaps, more charitable. 

JOHN J. O’CONNOR 


NORTHERN PAN-AMERICANISM 


FRENCH CANADA AND BRITAIN, A NEW INTERPRETATION. 
By Abbé Arthur Maheuzx. Translated by Prof. R. M. 
Saunders. The Ryerson Press, Toronto. $1.00 paper; 
$1.50 cloth 
ABBE ARTHUR MAHEUX, of Laval University, has 
recently published, under the auspices of the Canadian 
Institute of International Affairs, an English version 
of his French work, Ton histoire est une épopée, tome I. 
Nos débuts sous le régime anglais. In considering this 
new interpretation, as he calls it, it is important to re- 
call that the book is made up of a series of lectures, de- 
livered by the eminent Abbé, at Laval University, early 
in 1941. The author was addressing then a French-Cana- 
dian audience. It was natural for him, while discussing 
the early history of his country, to rebuke his fellow 
French Canadians and in particular their famous his- 
torian, Garneau, for their emphasis on the harsh treat- 
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ment of New France by its British conquerors. Abbé 
Maheux contends, and one is inclined to agree with him, 
that a healthy Canada should look to the future rather 
than to the distant past. 

Garneau is criticized and labeled a romanticist bent 
on looking for suffering and misfortune in his people’s 
history. Maheux raises the question as to whether 
French Canadians have been as unfortunate, under Brit- 
ish rule, as their textbooks indicate. Reviewing the 
many miseries which befell various nations, including 
the long-suffering Jews, he leans to the belief that 
French Canada, when all is told in world history, may 
not have known unusual misfortune. 

The major portion of the book centers in the activities 
of James Murray, provisional Governor of New France, 
and his rule over the newly conquered territory. By 
studying Murray’s account book covering the period 
from 1759 to 1766 and by means of other documentary 
evidence unearthed by him, Maheux his painted a glow- 
ing picture of Murray’s friendliness toward French 
Canadians. 

The good Abbé performs a worthy service to fighting 
Canada, when he says: “Let us root out from amongst 
ourselves whatever obstacles to good understanding be- 
tween the two Canadian groups may be found. Let us 
once more set the example.” We find in Abbé Maheux’ 
conclusion the real purpose of his efforts on behalf of 
harmony between Catholics and Protestants: “We trust 
that English-speaking Canadians, who read this book, 
will derive from it a firm determination to accord to 
the French Canadians the same respect, the same es- 
teem, the same affection, and the same measure of jus- 
tice which James Murray desired for them, and accord- 
ed them.” 

English-speaking Protestants, in the various Provinces 
of the Dominion, have only to grant French-speaking 
Catholic minorities the same rights enjoyed by Protes- 
tants in the Province of Quebec, whose majority is over- 
whelmingly Catholic and French-speaking. It is well to 
remember that democracy cannot survive by the mere 
will of the majority, unless justice is bestowed upon 
minority groups, in this case the considerable French- 
Canadian Catholic group. Our hemisphere is the home of 
some ten million Americans of French speech and Cath- 
olic faith. English-speaking Protestants in Canada need 
indeed the example of James Murray and should be 
made aware of the part played by these French-speaking 
groups in the natural growth of Pan-Americanism. 

PIERRE COURTINES 


NORSE MYSTERY 


Newport Tower. By Philip Ainsworth Means. Henry 

Holt and Co. $5 
THERE was a moment when, as a small boy, I experi- 
enced a distinct sense of virtue at giving up the idea 
that Newport’s Old Stone Mill had anything to do with 
the Norsemen and accepted the sane and sober dictum 
that this curious structure was put up in 1675 by Rhode 
Island’s first Governor, Benedict Arnold. It was that 
smug and hypocritical virtue of the young, who persuade 
themselves they are becoming very wise when they give 
up a legerid or a dream. 

The Old Mill occupied an important place in my child- 
hood fancies, for I was born and spent all my youth 
but a ten-minute walk away from it. It was not just 
something antique; it was antiquity itself. Most enig- 
matic building in North America, as it has been called, 
it combined in curiously provocative mystery an inex- 
plicable shape with ordinary materials out of which was 
built the stone wall in our own back yard. 

A venerable, white-bearded relative, George C. Mason, 
did much to dispel the dream. Along with diminutive, 
also white-bearded, publisher and book-seller, Charles 
C. Hammett, he held staunchly for Governor Arnold. 
George Mason was an architect, responsible for the War 
College Building on Coasters’ Harbor Island and sundry 
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MEN'S CLOTHING 


170 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
Corner 22nd St., Entire 2nd Fleor 
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10% OFF 
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FOR ‘BOYS ALL HALLOWS FOR BOYS 


164th St. and Walton Ave., Bronx, New York, N. Y. 
Private Day School 
Conducted by Christian Brothers of Ireland 
Primary, Grammar and High School Departments 
Chartered by the University of the State of New York 
Bus Service Modern Cafeteria 
Write for Catalogue JErome 7-1930 
































CASCIA HALL, TULSA, OKLAHOMA 
Resident and Day School for Boys — Grades 7-12 
ACCREDITED COLLEGE PREPARATORY 


Conducted by the Augustinian Fathers 
For Catalogue address - THE REGISTRAR 


THE NEWMAN BOOKSHOP, Catholic Booksellers 


Westminster, Md., and 826 Menten Street, Brookland, D. C. 
Catholic and Secular Books of All Publishers Promptly Supplied. 
Best Library Discounts to All Catholic Institutions. Secondhand 
Catholic Books Bought and Sold. Catholic Libraries Purchased for 
Cash. Catalogue issued monthly to Reverend Clergy and Religious. 


©eee CHARMING ¢ « « « 


Here is your chance to buy a charming Dutch Colonial Stone 
Country Home surrounded by 89 blessed ACRES of restful comfort, 
peaceful quiet and healthful security 88 miles from rapid Manhattan 
and only seven miles south of the modern, Colonial city of Kingston. 
Front and rear porches, gracious Living Room with hand-hewn 
beamed ceiling and broad Colonial fireplace, comfortable bedrooms, 
welcoming halls and a kitchen and dining room that should make 
your appetite and REAL LIVING go a’soaring. Its inflation- 
resisting price is now only $6900 with mild terms. A. F. ARTHUR, 
realty sales, 19 Foxhall, KINGSTON, New York. I also have a 
neat Vacation Retreat Bungalow with water and electric for 
only $1900. Kindly act now. 
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other monuments to his ideas as to how things should 
be constructed. He was likewise an amateur antiquarian, 
and left behind, as you will see in Mr. Means’ book, a 
painstaking study of the details of the Old Mill. I was 
taught in childhood to respect Cousin George Mason, 
but not to respect him too blindly. 

I frankly cannot say whether or not Mr. Means has 
succeeded in proving the Norse origin of the Tower or 
in exploding the notion that when Governor Arnold 
wrote of “My Stone Built Wind-miln” he meant one that 
he himself had constructed out of stone, and not an 
ancient stone building that he adapted for that purpose. 
Mr. Means sees some definite contradictions in the 
Arnold theory, and believes the Old Mill may really be 
the inner portion of a circular church such as the Norse- 
men built at home in imitation of the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem. More conclusive evidence, 
he believes, can be found by excavation around the Old 
Mill. Two or three reasons appear why he might be 
given a chance. 

First of all, the coincidences he shows between the 
Mill’s circular structure and the medieval round 
churches of Scandinavian countries would not appear to 
be something that can be waved lightly aside. Katolsk 
Ugeblad, illustrated Danish Catholic weekly, for Novem- 
ber 30, 1941, contains an article by the Rev. K. Pauli, 


‘S.J., on St. Lawrence Church (the Rundkirke) in Oester- 


lars, Denmark, one of the churches mentioned by Mr. 
Means. “From the choir of this church,” says Father 
Pauli, “stairs built into the wall itself lead up to the 
upper stories. The first story was planned as a place 
for storage and preserving valuables; the second was 
arranged as a lookout.” This is precisely the structure 
of the old building in Newport, which shows clear evi- 
dence—disputed by nobody—of two upper stories. The 
still extant windows of each of these would correspond 
to the Danish prototype. As for the round form, recall- 
ing the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem, Sigrid Undset, in 
a paper she read last winter for the Saint Ansgar’s 
Scandinavian Catholic League, mentioned the effect that 
such buildings as the Roman Colosseum produced upon 
the Viking imagination. 

My second reason is, that if such evidence were ob- 
tained through excavation, it would mean that we had 
here, right on the soil of one of the original Thirteen 
Colonies, the sanctuary of a twelfth or thirteenth-century 
Catholic church, built presumably by Bishop Erik Gndap- 
son, where the Holy Mass was once offered and a Cath- 
olic congregation knelt in worship. Such a notion, on 
sundry grounds which I need not detail, would have had 
little appeal to Cousin George Mason and would fail to 
interest some latter-day Rhode Islanders; but would 
mean much to most historically minded people. 

Mr. Means has compiled a most interesting, hand- 
somely illustrated book, replete with information on 
many things pertinent and otherwise, and provided with 
bibliography. He has not helped his case by the rather 
flippant and partisan, sometimes facetious or sarcastic 
tone that he adopts and by his many little extravaga- 
tions. These do not add to clarity or confidence. Never- 
theless, I would say to the local authorities: put a shovel 
in the hands of some trustworthy person, under Means’ 
direction and your careful supervision, and let us see 
if any relics of the outer walls of a church or bell tower 
actually lie beneath the sod. JOHN LAFARGE 


THE New BELIEF IN THE COMMON MAN. By Carl J. 

Friedrich. Little, Brown and Co. $3 
PROFESSOR FRIEDRICH has had enough of “élite” 
theories of government: of Carlyle, Nietzsche, Pareto, 
Marx, Hitler and Stalin. He prefers the rule of the “com- 
mon man” to the adoration of that deified abstraction 
called the State. 

Professor Friedrich is well aware, however, that con- 
temporary trends are against him; that the old eighteen- 
century belief in the common man has been badly shaken 
throughout Christendom; that there is need, consequent- 
ly, for a restatement of the belief in the common man 
if democracy is to survive. 














Fortunately, the author has freed himself from the 
over-optimistic belief in the goodness of human nature 
which grew up under the spell of the Enlightenment 
during the eighteenth century by way of reaction to 
supernatural religion. Faith in the common man, he 
holds, must be purged of excesses. The common man 
is not omnicompetent, supremely rational and practical- 
ly infallible, but in the aggregate, he is more trust- 
worthy in his political judgments than is the uncom- 
mon man. 

If, in defending this thesis, the writer succeeds only 
in raising more questions than he settles, that is due 
partly to the difficulty of the subject, and partly to his 
superficial acquaintance with Catholic thought. For 
many years now, Catholic thinkers, almost alone, have 
attacked the political theories of Hobbes, Rousseau, 
Bentham, Hegel and their “liberal” followers, and all 
over Europe today, it is the Catholics under the leader- 
ship of their hierarchies who are standing firm against 
the worst pressure that Hitler can bring to bear on 
them. If the author had made an effort to understand 
this resistance, he would have been much closer to 
solving the problem of reconciling human liberty and 


political authority than he is at present. 
BENJAMIN L. MASSE 


PaN AMERICAN Procress. By Philip Leonard Green. 
Hastings House. $2 
HERE is another useful book on a phase of Latin Ameri- 
ca in its relations with the United States. The book is 
eminently factual, not interpretative, giving an histori- 
cal and highly informative sketch of inter-American re- 
lations since the beginning of independence. The dangers 
in the past to a solid inter-American relationship are 
indicated, dangers which developed from within, such 
as wars and misunderstandings among the nations of 
the Americas, or which threatened from without, such 
as dominance or invasion from the east or the west. 
The birth and the growth of Pan-Americanism, of the 
Pan-American Union, and of the Good Neighbor Policy 
are here well narrated. Regarding the latter, a full and 
factual account of the efforts made and being made by 
the United States Government and by organizations and 
groups of citizens of the United States is set forth. 
There is narrated here what religious groups have done 
towards mutual understanding; especially mentioned is 
the work of The Catholic Association for International 
Peace and the National Catholic Welfare Conference. 
The contributions of learned societies and of scholarly 
reviews, such as the American Catholic Historical Re- 
view, to the cause of Inter-Americanism is indicated. 
The purposes of the book, which is to give a brief sur- 
vey of the most important facts, seem to have been well 
fulfiled. Peter M. DUNNE 


LAWYERS AND THE CONSTITUTION. By Benjamin R. 

Twiss. Princeton University Press. $3 
THIS book is written in the pattern of the new legal 
realism which contends that Constitutional Law (and 
law in general) is not derived from basic principles, 
rules and precedents, but stems from current economic, 
environmental and biological factors, all faintly con- 
cealed under “a barrage of words, phrases, symbols and 
creeds. . . .” (p. 261) It is needless to state that the 
author’s interpretation not only provides no place for 
natural law or inalienable rights, but reduces even man- 
made law to the level of the “vagaries and interests of 
the human beings controlling it.” (p. 260) There is noth- 
ing original in this approach, which revives Beard’s 
discredited economic explanation, lately modernized by 
the Corwin—Arnold—Lerner “totem-pole” definition of 
constitutional doctrines. 

Dr. Twiss’ particular thesis is that the lawyers, not 
the Justices of the Supreme Court, are primarily re- 
sponsible for the laissez faire era of Constitutional Law 
which prevented the interference by legislators with the 
private conduct of business. One takes from the book 
the impression that the only lawyers who succeeded in 
the Supreme Court between 1895 and 1937 were mem- 
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bers of a propaganda machine formed to protect the 
propertied classes. 

Dr. Twiss’ thesis is a perfect sample of the current 
vogue among legal realists to seize upon a fragile fact 
and to inflate it with fiction and fancy until it explodes. 
He cynically rejects the orthodox belief that the Con- 
stitution aims to protect the individual—a postulate 
which he finds “interesting, if not quite persuasive.” 
(p. 208) Such a conclusion aptly characterizes the thesis 
which he labors in vain to establish. 

WALTER B. KENNEDY 


See Here, Private Harcrove. By Marion Hargrove. 

Henry Holt and Co. $2 
UNTIL something better comes along—and that may 
not be for many a moon—this genial account of a 
rookie’s reactions to “this man’s Army” under the Se- 
lective Service Act should be required reading for (a) 
all prospective rookies, (b) the rookie’s brothers and 
sisters and fathers and mothers and girl friends, (c) 
all other citizens of these United States not included in 
the first two classifications. Genial, good-tempered, rue- 
fully modest, common-sense, without fustian or slap- 
stick, Private Hargrove’s first-hand observations of life 
at camp do a lot to explain the spirit which makes 
heroes of American soldiers. 

And it is one of the most complete and convincing 
answers to the questions about the “morale of our 
troops.” Morale? 

It’s the spirit that gets you when you’re out on 
the regimental parade ground with the whole bat- 
talion for retreat parade. Every mother’s son there 
wants to look as much the soldier as the Old Man 
does—and when your battery passes in review be- 
fore the Colonel, you’re firmly convinced that there 
isn’t another battery on the field that makes as good 
a showing as your battery. It’s the enormous feel- 
ing you know when you sit in pitch dark before a 
pup tent in the field and watch the fort’s search- 
light cut the sky. 

It’s not entertainment. Just a matter of pride. Read 
Private Hargrove’s little book. It will be good for your 
morale. R. F. Grapy 


THE UNINVITED. By Dorothy Macardle. Doubleday, 

Doran and Co. $2.50 
THE reader is introduced to Roderick Fitzgerald and 
his sister, Pamela, as they are about to abandon their 
search over England for a house which will match their 
dreams. Then quite unexpectedly they find it, set out on 
the cliffs overlooking the sea at North Devon. The house 
is old with a history of long years of happiness, followed 
by tragedy and then by long years of emptiness. 

This is a real ghost story and, as such, is highly rec- 
ommended. It is quite superior in plot, atmosphere and 
style; with one exception—possibly one and a half—all 
the flesh and blood characters are home folk, pleasant 
and easy to meet and delightful to know. The ghosts are 
—well, they are the uninvited. 

To my recommendation, however, I must add two little 
warnings. For a time the author, perhaps overanxious 
to make it appear authentic, does lay too much stress 
on the so-called scientific angle of spiritualism and psy- 
chological research. So my first warning is—do not take 
this part too seriously. And my second warning is—do 


not read the book too late at night. 
ARTHUR J. SHEEHAN 
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THEATRE 


GOOD PLAYS THAT FAILED. In looking backward 
over this theatrical season, one is struck by two of its 
features. The first is the vast number of failures—about 
eighty—contrasted with the total number of productions, 
which closely approached ninety. The second is the ex- 
traordinary rapidity with which plays that did not find 
immediate favor with the critics were taken off the 
stage. In several instances a one-night performance and 
the reviews of the following morning finished a play’s 
New York career. Three or four nights ended many 
others. It was the exceptional failure that was allowed 
to make its possible appeal for a full week. 

There were the usual instances, of course, in which a 
play, at first accepted by critics and public alike, failed 
to achieve the success predicted for it. The most striking 
of these examples was The Wookey, a war play by 
Frederick Hazlitt Brennan, with Edmund Gwenn in the 
leading role. This was not only a fine drama in itself, 
but it brought us some of the best acting of the entire 
season. The whole Wookey company was capital, and 
from start to finish Gwenn was superb as a typical 
lower-class Englishman. 

The Wookey gave us, among other things, the best 
air-raid scenes we have had yet. It ran several months 
and the experts have been arguing ever since as to why 
it did not continue. The general theory is that when we 
Americans entered the war ourselves we ceased to be 
philosophic over the spectacle of England’s ordeal and 
became nervous over air-raid scenes. 

The next play to start auspiciously and end with a 
comparatively short run was the Billy Rose production 
of Odet’s Clash by Night, starring Tallulah Bankhead 
and Joseph Schildkraut and incidentally giving the pub- 
lic a new coming star—Lee J. Cobb. There was little that 
was new in the triangle Odet showed us, but Mr. Cobb 
simply took the character of the betrayed husband— 
usually the forgotten man in these plays—and acted it 
in a way that made it the outstanding impersonation in 
the production. Probably neither Miss Bankhead nor 
Mr. Schildkraut could have foreseen this, but both are 
said to have taken it gallantly. However, the play was 
thus inevitably divided against itself, and few who had 
seen it were surprised when Mr. Rose took it off after a 
couple of months. 

Personally, I was immensely impressed by the Kock- 
Huston play about Woodrow Wilson, In Time to Come. 
Up till my dying day I shall believe, if my brain is still 
clear, that this play died because of the clothes and the 
wigs of the leading characters! It was impossible to 
fancy the well-dressed Wilson in a coat that ran up his 
back, or men like Senator Lodge, Lloyd George and 
Clemenceau as badly dressed as they were. Those clothes 
and wigs certainly distracted the attention of the audi- 
ence. So this play, also, lived but a few weeks. 

I still mourn the quick passing of Marc Connelly’s 
Flowers of Virtue, which Cheryl Crawford allowed to 
die in three nights. In my opinion, Frank Craven’s in- 
audible diction and extraordinary apathy accounted in 
large part for this disaster. Mr. Craven is one of the 
best actors we have, but he was given a misfit part he 
could neither visualize nor vitalize, and he merely 
walked through it. 

The quick death of The Heart of a City, Leslie 
Stevens’ play about the experience of London’s Wind- 
mill Theatre girls, who kept themselves and their the- 
atre going during all the air raids, is more understand- 
able. It was a nice little comedy, but the raids were its 
only vital features except the fine acting of the com- 
pany. Moreover, the raids had been even better shown 
us in The Wookey. Perhaps, too, we were still edgy 
about raids, not knowing how many of them were be- 
fore us. ELIZABETH JORDAN 
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Favorite Newman Sermons (O'Connell).... $2.00 
Newman's 3 famous books with plan for 

study: Apologia, Idea of a University, Pres- 

ent Position of Catholics............ Each $2.00 


OR YOUR TWO CHOICES OF 
COSC S SSS SOS OS OSS OOO OS 


JANUARY, 1942 
We Would See Jesus; Things That Matter 
(Fathers Egan and Roche) 2 books in one. $3.00 


FEBRUARY, 1942 


Jeremias: Man of Tears (Van Zeller)... ... $2.50 
JANUARY, 1941 
Kindly Light (Newman-O'Connell)........ $2.50 
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SPIRITUAL BOOK ASSOCIATES 


381 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Reverend Editorial Fathers: 1. Enclosed check of $9 for 
your current June, Sept., Oct., Nov., Dec. books. I am to 
receive the books checked, free. 2. My check ($1 up) for 
your Spiritual Books to our Catbolic Armed Forces, 
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FILMS 


THE PIED PIPER. Despite his title, the hero of this 
film bears little resemblence to the legendary piper. It 
is a mission of mercy, and a thoroughly unwilling one 
to start with, that causes a brusque old Englisman to 
acquire this sobriquet. On a fishing trip in Flanders 
when the Nazi occupation begins, the aging Britisher 
decides to return home to an England threatened with 
invasion. Reluctantly, he yields to the persuasions of an 
English couple and promises to take their two children 
back to London with him. Traveling across war-torn, 
disorganized France, the man, who really dislikes chil- 
dren, encounters one hazard after another only to find 
that each event brings him into contact with another 
youngster until he is the leader of a sizable crowd. 
In an exciting and appealing climax events move in such 
a manner that the longed-for exodus to England be- 
comes a reality at last. Irving Pichel has directed the 
picture capably and persuasively. It is a simple, elo- 
quent story. Monty Woolley is ideally cast as the 
crabbed old fellow whose resentment toward his young 
companions fades during the arduous journey and final- 
ly changes into an affectionate companionship and un- 
derstanding. The actor’s sarcastic humor prevents this 
transition from ever verging on the maudlin. Roddy 
McDowall, Peggy Ann Garner and Merrill Rodman are 
some of the child actors who will be remembered for 
appealing performances. The picture presents a com- 
bination of entertainment certain to please all the mem- 
bers of the family. (Twentieth-Century Foz.) 


THE MAJOR AND THE MINOR. Here's a tale, to 
the tune of endless laughs, how a young woman is forced 
to return to a twelve-year-old existence and that she 
finds it an amazing experience. The heroine becomes a 
minor when she tries to leave New York for her home 
in Iowa after unsuccessful attempts to earn a living in 
the metropolis. Railroad fares have been raised beyond 
the capacity of her funds and so she masquerades as a 
twelve-year-old and rides for half fare. Her deception 
fools an Army officer en route to a military school in 
the West. Unexpected complications force the girl to 
accompany the Major to the academy for a few days 
and to continue her disguise, but the heroine leaves the 
teens behind with real joy and willingly adds years to 
her age. Ginger Rogers and Ray Milland have the title 
roles and handle them delightfully. In his direction Billy 
Wilder has accented the gay comedy and flippant sophis- 
tication of this adult story. (Paramount.) 


ENEMY AGENTS MEET ELLERY QUEEN. As usual, 
the well known sleuth meets many things besides enemy 
agents. This is a typical record of the detective’s adven- 
tures. He sets out to discover why a German submarine 
has received a message to allow a particular passenger 
ship to sail into New York harbor. Egyptian relics 
abroad prove a clue. They lead to a chase that involves 
murders, smuggling and the Gestapo itself. However, a 
United States Marine arrives in the nick of time and 
with some extra help provided by the Navy, Mr. Queen 
comes out triumphant. William Gargan and Margaret 
Lindsay feature in a film that will satisfy young and 
old moviegoers who like this series. (Columbia.) 


BATTLE CRY OF CHINA. In this documentary record, 
the narrator, Rey Scott, makes a strong appeal for 
Allied aid to China. Tracing the untiring efforts of the 
badly equipped Chinese armies to save the Burma Road, 
the picture uses the life of the coolies, the guerilla war- 
riors, the Lamas and the Tibetans as background. Adult 
audiences will find much to hold their interest in this 
tragic document. (United Artist.) Mary SHERIDAN 

















CORRESPONDENCE 











HURLEY NO PHARISEE 


Eprror: I deeply thank James Turner, and Mrs. Crowley 
thanks him, indeed, for his gracious references to our 
complacently arrogant selves in his America article, The 
Case Against Perfection (July 4). 

We both agree completely with his premise concern- 
ing the great Catholic novel. We'll have no part of it 
nor of striving for it. We know our place and it suits 
us. As a barnyard hen and a barnyard duck we'd be a 
pretty sight strutting about trying to make off that we 
had the grand tails of the peacock. Indeed, we have that 
much sense. 

And it pleases us completely that he at least recog- 
nized our right to our littleness and our enjoyment of it. 
And the more fools they who think that we could ever 
have anything to do with ten-league canvases and 
brushes of comet’s hair. 

Great Bend, Kan. DoraN HURLEY 


SACRIFICE FOR WAR-EFFORT 


Eprror: All preparations for post-war problems merely 
bespeak the wisdom of common sense. And of this may 
we always have and always use an abundance. But might 
it not be better right now to give a little more considera- 
tion to the ending of this diabolical warfare? Many of 
us, it is true, are not only thinking of such ideals but 
likewise making praiseworthy sacrifices in that direc- 
tion. Yet there is another Sacrifice which is more fruit- 
ful of our hopes and at the same time less costly. 

Particularly, reference is had to the daily Sacrifice of 
the Mass. Unfortunately, it seems almost a universal 
oversight, this non-encouragement of attendance at daily 
Mass. Priests and laity both seem to be at fault. The 
Sunday sermon, if there is one, rarely, if ever, men- 
tions the daily Sacrifice except in passing. If only the 
sermon, now and then dealt with the incalculable benefits 
derivable from the Mass, the number of week-day wor- 
shippers would not be so discomforting and so dis- 
couraging. 

The good that could be done with a little planning 
and determination to make the Mass a daily rather than 
a seventh-day blessing is literally inconceivable. There 
are persistent voices and prudent plans for a thousand 
and one other ambitions; can there not be found in 
every diocese, if not in every parish, at least a few voices 
and plans raised and made for encouraging attendance 
at daily Mass? 


Cincinnati, Ohio M. S. MATTINGLY 


THE CHURCH AND THE SOCIAL ORDER 


Eprror: The reaction I feel to Father Masse’s carefully 
analyzed article, Who Has All the Answers with the 
World Upside Down? (America, July 18) is a deep ap- 
preciation for his reassuring conclusion that we can 
“enter the [social] forum and take sides” without jeop- 
ardizing the integrity of our Faith or our philosophy; 
moreover that we should enter it, for “a policy of com- 
plete abstention,” from my own observation, too, has 
appeared to identify “the Church with a dying social 
and economic order clearly condemned by the Popes.” 

It was tremendously encouraging to hear him bid us 
follow “wholeheartedly the intrepid leadership” which 
gave to honest men of good will, “striving for freedom 
and human dignity,” Rerum Novarum and Quadragesimo 
Anno. 


Mundelein, Il. Rev. DANIEL M. CANTWELL 


FINALE ON CHRIST THE WORKER 


Eprror: Father Kilian Hennrich, O.F.M. Cap., rests his 
case in the discussion of the title Christ the Worker 
“until something of real value in solving the question is 
presented.” Father Kilian does not like the title, “Christ 
the Worker,” and he is determined to find a reason why. 
Under the circumstances, both John W. Magan, S.J., and 
I feel that little good can come from further discussion. 
We rest our case with the following comment on Father 
Kilian’s last two letters: 

The distinction he makes between Christ the Worker 
and Christ the Saviour is his, not ours. When he inti- 
mates that the word Worker as applied to Christ can be 
predicated in the same way of any human worker he 
comes very close to saying that the actions of the 
Worker Christ were merely human actions. The Person- 
ality of Christ was one—that of the Second Person of 
the Blessed Trinity—and every action He performed was 
an action of that Person. Therefore, too, each of His 
actions had that pre-eminence that the theologians talk 
about. If we cannot use the title Worker for Christ, 
because the term can be predicated of a human being, 
neither can we speak of Him as Christ the Teacher, the 
Babe, the Good Shepherd. Used of Christ it refers to the 
God-Man; of a human, merely a human. 

The combination of the title Christ the Worker as 
that of the Absolute qualified by an accident is of Father 
Hennrich’s own invention. We certainly do not want any 
part of it. If that is his idea of what the title means, 
we agree with him that it should be condemned. 

Father Kilian states that “it could be soundly estab- 
lished that the title Christ the Worker is superfluous, 
incorrect, improper and derogatory to the Saviour.” An 
easy opportunity is offered to do that. We have pub- 
lished three booklets bearing the title Christ the Worker. 
They have been given the imprimatur of three different 
dioceses. At the suggestion of a Bishop one of them, 
Fifteen Minutes with Christ the Worker was sent to 
every member of the Hierarchy in America. No protest 
has ever been received. Twenty members of the Hier- 
archy approved the petition a few years ago that was 
sent to the Holy Father for the establishment of a 
Feast to Christ the Worker. On a number of occasions 
Bishops and Archbishops have made use of the title. We 
suggest that Father inform the Hierarchy that they 
have been approving something that is superfluous, in- 
correct, improper and derogatory to the Saviour. 

God sent His Divine Son to earth to “mix” with the 
proletariat. His delight is to be with the children of 
men. If our ideas of God do not square with that plan, 
we should change our ideas rather than try to adapt 
God’s attitude to our frame of mind. As a matter of 
fact that is one reason why He “became one of us.” 

We offer Father Kilian every assurance that we ap- 
preciate and reciprocate his spirit of charity. 

WILLIAM J. Smiru, S.J. 
Director 
Crown Heights School 

Brooklyn, N. Y. of Catholic Workmen. 
[This exchange of letters on the subject of the title, 
“Christ the Worker” thus comes to an end.—Editor.] 


(The views expressed under “Correspondence” are the 
views of the writers. Though the Editor publishes them, 
he may or may not agree with them; just as the readers 
may or may not agree with the Editor. The Editor be- 
lieves that letters should be limited to 300 words. He 
likes short, pithy letters, merely tolerates long ones.) 
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Saturday Night Serenade 
9:45 P. ™M. EDST (CBS) 














RIVERDALE, NEW YORK 
Boarding and Country Day School, Grade 7-12 


College Preparatory and General Courses. 
Art, Music, Speech, Modern Languages. 
Organized Athletics, Swimming, Riding. 
THE PINES— 
Pre-Primary—Grade 6. All-day Program. Bus Service 


Academy of Mount St. Vincent | 








College Preparatory and 


Georgetown General Courses, Junior 
Visitation Convent College, Secretarial and 
WASHINGTON, D. C. Medical Secretary 




















Fully Accredited Courses, Boarding and 
= Giris National Patronage Day. Sports. Advantage 
143RD YEAR . of Country Life in the 





ADDRESS HEAD MISTRESS National Capital. 











School Departments 


Academy of St. Joseph — =tsxst'sed'tich 


Affiliated with the 








IN-THE-PINES State University 
BRENTWOOD, LONG IS D Complete Courses in 
NEW YORK Art, Vocal and Instru- 
e mental Music, Com- 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL mercial Subjects; Exten- 
FOR GIRLS sv Gomeel eas Our 
Address: Directress door Skating Rink 

















NOTICES Rates Six Cents per 
Word e e Payment with order 


ae gaa Used, _ Rare. For Librarians, Collectors, Readers. Huge 
Reasonabl y Priced. Catalogs free. Browsers Invited. Want 
oy Solicited. Ehsesian Purchased. Dauber & Pine Bookshop, 66 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 
JESUIT HOME a_i. 4, to GENEROUS BENEFAC- 
TORS First Mass in the tle Chapel on Claver Hill—July 12th. 
Rev. John A. Risacher, S.J., — 1586, Durham, North Carolina. 
WHY not write that story, article, novel that = been in your mind 
to write? We will help you, give you — of our years of experi- 
ence; criticism, re-write, “slanting” for the right market, and sell. 
Mr. Fiske is a former editorial writer on large city daily, feature writer, 
author of — fiction, one to Catholic magazines, author of 
nationally textbooks. ND US YOUR MSS. Write or phone 
for information. tly on. Collaboration—ghost writing—every 
assistance to the ambitious writer. Typing. PERSONAL LITERARY 
SERTICE A. Longfellow Fiske, Director. Marbury Hall, 164 W. 74th 
, New York. Phone: ENpicorr 2-6852. 
TEA HER, candidate for Ph.D. in Classics, two years’ college teach- 
ing experience. Best references. Would teach German, Latin, Greek, 
History, Ethics. New York oe, Address: Associate, America, 
70 East 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 


TAILOR, Your Clestenl “Tair, H. De Mattei, 53 Park Place, 
Room 801, New York, (Formerly with John F. McEvoy, Inc.) 
Clerical Robes, pee ie kod Outfits, Sisters Cloaks and Mantles. 


BOY Saviour Movement Publications. yeous, as Boy and Youth in 
Christian Education by Rev. Mario Barbara, S.J., Rome, Italy. Book- 
lets by Father Walsh; A Call of the Shepherd; Devotion to the Boy 
Saviour for the School and the Home; A Plea for Reverence; Words 
of the Hymns of the Devotion; ~~ enced Prayer of the Devotion in 
27 languages. Any of the above boo! ets postpaid, ten cents (stamps 
accepted), Loyal and True Hymnal, cloth caine. > gosteetd On ae a 
Prices of all above complete, postpaid, $1.00. 

986 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

RETREATS for Priests. Ejight-day closed retreats for priests only, 
conducted in small groups by the Jesuit Fathers at the site of the 
martyrdom of St. Isaac Jogues. For 1942 Schedule and information 
address Rev. Ellwood F. cFarland, S.J., Director, Sacred Heart 
Retreat House, Auriesville, N. Y. 

SHOES. “Wright Arch-Preserver Shoes” for men—boys, too. A man’s 
store. Many of the Clergy are our steady customers—we welcome your 
patronage. 117 Church Street, Cormer Murray Street, New York, N. Y. 
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EVENTS 


BIZARRE delays gave the week’s news an ancient-his- 
tory coloring. ... The longest secret wedding in Midwest 
history became public when an Illinois couple announced 
they had been married thirteen years ago. . . . An eighty- 
two-year-old Seattle man married in 1894, deserted the 
wife in 1896, divorced her in 1942. .. . Eighteen years 
ago, a Long Island resident mailed a letter to a nearby 
town. Last week, he received the letter back marked: 
“Cannot Deliver.” ... A twenty-seven-year-old warrant 
was served on a Brooklyn citizen, charging that he had 
used a trolley transfer illegally in 1915... . A new ap- 
proach to the classification of youngsters’ ages appeared. 

. A Negro woman in Florida, replying to queries of 
investigators, declared she could not remember the ages 
of her four children. Urged to think hard, she said: 
“Well, I got one lap child, one creeper, one porch child 
arid one yard young’un.” . .. Name alterations continued. 
A Philadelphia man, Aloysius Artura Nakonieczny, 
changed his name to Vladimir Wojahecki Makonieczny. 

. A plan to shorten the war came to naught. Up for 
sentencing in a Chicago court, a convict offered to para- 
chute into Germany and eliminate Hitler if the sentence 
was suspended. The judge rejected the offer. . . . Gam- 
bling infiltrated. An attendant in a California asylum 
for mental cases was arrested, charged with taking bets 
on horse races from insane inmates. . . . Citation from 
the Bible failed to aid draft deferment. A West Virginia 
youth, recently married, in an effort to obtain deferred 
classification, quoted the Old Testament as follows: 
“When a man hath taken a new wife, he shall not go 
out to war... .” The draft board put him in 1-A.... 


Drys set their faces against alcoholic tires. In a letter 
to a newspaper, a Tennessean exclaimed: “Fellow pro- 
hibitionists, let us refuse to use this product of an evil 
industry in any way, shape form or fashion as we have 
in the past. We had rather walk than ride on tires made 
of alcohol.” . . . Increased eating of crow was urged in 
Oklahoma as a war economy measure. Declared the 
crow-dinner promoter: “With meat prices going out of 
sight and a shortage of everything threatened, it is 
ridiculous that we should ignore a potential supply of 
millions of tons of fresh fowl meat.” .. . The beneficial 
effect of train-riding was demonstrated. An Indianian, 
who had dislocated several vertebrae, was ordered to a 
distant hospital. The train ride jolted the vertebrae back 
into place, made hospital treatment unnecessary. . . 
The sweet-tooth propensity of cows was emphasized. A 
Schenectady, N. Y., farmer applied for a sugar rationing 
card for his cow, declaring the animal needed two 
pounds of brown sugar a week. . . . In Seneca Falis, 
N. Y., a cat named Tommy Clark died intestate, leaving 
an estate valued at $300.00. Tommy made the money by 
winning prizes in cat shows... . 


A Canadian official revealed that in Montreal alone 1,560 
false alarms were turned in during 1941, needlessly im- 
periling the lives of firemen and costing the taxpayers 
more than $100,000. . . . Even more dangerous than the 
false fire alarms are the false statements constantly 
being publicized. . .. The newspapers recently gave gen- 
erous space to a university professor who declared: 
“Intelligence and morality go together. The more intel- 
ligent a child is the less is his tendency to cheat, lie, 
steal or become delinquent.” Intelligence depends on an 
ample supply of vitamins, the professor continued, and 
therefore so does morality. ... There are probably more 
than 1,560 false statements like this issued annually... . 
Not the lives of a hundred firemen but the souls of 
millions of people are imperiled by an error like this 
one. The multitudes begin to feel that morality is merely 
a matter of vitamins. THE PARADER 














